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Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  hi  kis  younger  days, — 
CoHelied  and firji  publijhed  in  the  year 

1663. 

r  jj  iHE  unparalleled  aflioiis  of  this 

more 


He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  m 
the  year  1599,  where  his  father,  be¬ 
ing  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as 
we  have  faid,  having  no  large  edate, 
had  intermarried  with  a  brewer's 
widdw,  by  whom  he  had  forrie  addi¬ 
tion  of  fortune,  and  from  her  fprnng 
that  dory  of  Oliver'^  being  a  brewer 
in  Huntingdon.  He  was,  trom  his 
infancy,  a  ludy,  a^^ivechildj  and  of  a 
iturdy  rough  temper ;  which,  to  re¬ 
medy,  in  his  young  years,  his  father 
prudently  took  this  courfe  : 

When  about  ilie  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  years,  his  fathc"  fent 
him  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambri  .  e, 
to  have  him  tempered  and  mar,  <  .  J, 
by  the  fevere  tuition  and  difciplir  f 
the  univerfity  ;  but  his  tutor  cju  ck'iv 
perceived  the  boiderous  and  uiu!  ac¬ 
table  fpirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was 
more  for  adlioh  than  fpeculation,  and 
loved  cudgels,  foor-ball-playing,  or 
any  game  and  exercife,  better  than 
his  book  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  hopes 
of  tnaking  him  a  fcholar,'  or  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  ;  and  much  ado  there  was  lv> 
keep  him  fo  in  compafs,  that  he  be¬ 
came  not  an  open  and  public  .liiho- 
nour  to  his  friends;  (here  he  v.^is 
made  an  a^lor  in  the  play  of  the  five 
fenfes,  where  he  o.nindully  dtimbicd 
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1  man  have  made  people 
curious  than  otherwife  they  would  be, 
to  know  his  rife  ahd  birth,  which 
otherwife  might  better,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  memory^  have  been  yet 
Obi'ciired  and  concealed ;  for  it  will 
neither  add  praife  nor  commendation 
either  to  his  country  or  relations ; 
both  which  have  poblicly  proteded 
their  iharae  and  their  abhorrence  of 
him.  So  that,  without  prejudice  to 
his  family,  who  have  cleared  them- 
felves  of  any  participation  of  his  fa<ds, 
and  did,  and  do,  deted  both  him  and 
therh,— you  may  iinderdand  he  Was 
the  fon  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alias 
Williamsithe  younger  fon  of  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  in  the 
r.ounty  of  Huntingdon,  knight,  w^ho 
fo  magnificently  treated  King  James 
in  that  place,  at  his  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land;  who  fo  loyally  and  afFeidionate- 
ly  loved  King  Charles  the  M.-rtyr  ; 
and  who,  ladly,  fo  hated  and  abomi¬ 
nated  this  Oliver,  his  nephew,  god- 
fon,  and  name-fake. 
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quarter-ftaff,  or  any  fuch  wcapot 
they  would  chufe ;  fo  that  he  was 


they  would  chufe 


was  lo  tar  in  debt,  tnat  ne  was  lorced 
to  retire  himfelf,  and  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  live  privately,'  for  fear  of 
private  arrefts  and  judgments,  which 
were  brought  againft  him.  In  this 
folitary  ftate,  he  had  time  to  bethink 
himfelf  of  his  condition  ;  and  having 
nothing  elfe  to  do,  having  played  a 
part  at  Cambridge,  to  perfonate  ano¬ 
ther  at  home,  feeming  very  penfivc 
and  melancholy,  and  much  referved 
in  his  talk  and  difeourfe  ;  which, 
from  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  wild 
fpeeches,  was  now  altered  into  ferious, 
and  modeft,  and  grave  language,  and 
fober  expreflion ;  which,  accommo¬ 
dated  and  fet  forth  with  a  more  (laid 
and  folemn  afpefl  and  gedure,  made 
him  appear  to  be  another  kind  of 
perfon,  having  run  from  the  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  from  dark  naught, 
to  too  good  ;  and  it  will  be  a  quedion 
whether,  by  the  fird,  he  were  more 
dedruftive  to  himfelf,  or  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  more  pernicious  to  his  country. 

This  humour  foured  him  at  lad  in¬ 
to  a  precife  Puritanifm,  with  which 
his  zealous  defign  was  to  ingratiate 
himfelf ;  who  increafing  every  day, 
and  being  grown  to  a  headdrong  fac¬ 
tion,  he  doubted  not,  but  ii  time 
fnould  ferve,  which  his  daring  fpirit 
(if  he  had  not  a  familiar)  told  him 
was  a-coming,  to  be  principal  perfon 
among  them,  and  howfoever,  to  make 
up  the  decay  of  his  fortunes,  by  the 
kind-hearted  fupplies  and  loans  of 
the  brotherhood,  who  were  very 
proud  of  fuch  a  profelyte. 

In  a  (hort  time  after,  he  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  pray,  and  obtained  a  very  ready 
faculty  therein,  which  he  made  no 


cry,  “  Here  comes  young  Cromwell ! 
Ihut  up  the  doors,  and  keep  him 
out/'  But  he  had  better  fuccefs  in 
the  war,  for  then  there  was  no  (hut¬ 
ting  of  him  out,  nogarrifon  orcadle. 


cinkersi  tmd.fuch  nady  fellows,  at 
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nicety  to  manifeft  upon  all  occafions, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  meet¬ 
ings  ;  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  by 
thofe  of  his  godly  party  as  their 
chiefeft  ornament,  and  by  the  reft  of 
the  world  as  a  ftrange  wonder. — 
This  artificial  devotion  did  not  only 
then  advantage  him,  but  ferved  him 
thereafter  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life,  and  was  the  main  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  all  his. policies  and  fucceftes. 
A  friar  was  an  afs  to  him  for  faying 
of  prayers;  he  was  able  to  give  him 
two  for  one  with  his  beads,  and  by 
rot,  and  outftrip  him  e’xtetnpore. 

By  this  faniftimonious  vizor,  and 
manifefted  zeal  for  reformation, 
which  was  then  in  every  man^s 
mouth,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fitteft  inftrument  to  promote  it  in  the 
parliament,  which  the  King  had  cal¬ 
led  in  1640,  to  redrefs  the  grievances 
of  the  ftate  and  church,  and  to  fup- 
ply  his  neceftities  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Puritan  fadion,  and  his  relations  by 
marriage,  as  Mr  Goodwin,  and  alfo 
Hambden  of  Buckingham,  laboured, 
in  election  of  burgelles  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  choien. 
The  town  was  generally  infected  with 
the  fame  difeafe,  and  therefore  it  was 
no  hard  matter  to  elte(ft  it.  Sitting 
in  parliament,  as  a  member,  he  quick¬ 
ly  faw  which  way  the  ftream  went, 
and  therefore  refolved  to  run  one  ot 
the  firft  with  it ;  and  therefore  helped 
out  the.noife  and  cry  for  privilege, 
proving  a  great  ftickler  againft  the 
prerogative,  and,  to  that  end,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  widen  the  breach  ;  and 
made  way,  by  mal-pertnefs  of  tu¬ 
mults,  againft  the  King’s  perfon  and 
court;  infomuch  that  he  became 
confpicuous  and  noted  for  his  aver- 
fiOn  to  the  government.  The  flame 
of  thofe  inward  burnings  now  break¬ 
ing  out,  and  bccaufe  of  his  influence 
in  his  country,  and  his  bold,  confi¬ 
dent  fpirit,  he  was  courted  with  a 
commiflion  (which  he  accepted)  un- 
•dcr  the  Earl  of  Effex,  the  parlia¬ 


ment’s  general,  and  was  made 'a  cap« 
tain  of  a  troop  of  horfe. — This  was 
the  firft  introdudion  into  power  ofv  a 
man,  who  afterwards  fo  fubtlely  and 
tyrannically  affumed  to  himfelf  th^ 
reins  of  government,  as  to  become  an 
abfolute  ruler  and  difpenfer  of  *^he 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
Britain. 

[The  following  curious  Article  is  ex- 
traded  from  the  Harieian  Mifcel- 
lany,  and  inferted  at  the  dclire  of 
a  worthy  and  ingenious  corre- 
fpondent.  j 

A  true  Relation  of  the  Funerals  of 
the  great  Lord  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  his  Ma]efy*s  Lord  High 
Co7H7nijfwner^  and  Captain-General 
of  his  Forces  Scotland ;  nvith 
that  of  the  refn^ueved  Miiigbt^  Sir 
William  Hay  of  Dejgity.  Prin^ 
ted  in  the  Tear  i66i. 

God  Almighty’s  juflice,  and  re¬ 
venge  of  murder,  is  fo  fie- 
quently  recorded  by  many  famous 
hiftorians,  that  nothing  lhall  be  faid 
here  on  that  theme  in  general,  left  I  j 
(hould  grate  on  fome,  who,  though 
fubtle,  have  been  furprifed  in  their 
fiibtlety,  while  they  divelled  therri- 
felves  of  Chriftian  maxims,  to  raife 
themfelves,  through  human  policy, 
by  the  ruin  of  the  moft  eminent;  and 
yet  that  their  promifed  ftability  hath 
been  overturned,  and  their  cut-out 
ways  damped  and  overclouded  with 
abyifes  and  darknefs.  The  briquals 
and  returns  of  providence  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  difeovered  in  our  late  unnatural 
civil  W’ar,  are  tclUmonies  fulHcient  to 
convince  and  confound  the  moft  pe¬ 
remptory  atheift  of  the  eternal  and 
.immortal  Deity,  that  will  fuffer  no 
wickednefs,  under  what  /pccious  pre- 
.  tences  foever  of  reformation,  or  good 
caufe,  to  pafs  unpuniflied.  I  lhall 
not  mention  thofe  ambitious  fpirit«, 
who  grounded  their  proper  advance- 
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inent  by  overthrowing  religion  and 
law  ;  how,  I  fay,  fomc  of  thofe  vaga¬ 
bonds  are  expofed  to  Ihame,  and  de 
fcryed  obloquy. 

But  the  divine  providence  teacheth 
tis  to  inake  this  difference,  thaf>  when 
virtue  and  loyalty  have  groaned  un¬ 
der  tyranny  and  oppreihon,  in  the 
end  they  have  been  crowned  with 
fame  ,and  admiration,  as  our  dread 
Sovereign  and  noble  Parliament 
would  have  it  witneffed  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon-- 
trofe\  funerak,  in  the  higheff  and 
fnoit  magnificent  grandeur,*  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  height  of  malicious  in¬ 
vention  cxercifed  on  him  to  th^  full. 

The  particulars  of  the  honourable 
ceremonies  will,  \n  true  and  exquifite 
heraldry,  difplay  the  feveral  dignities 
he  had,  either  as  a  peer  of  the  land, 
or  charged  with  his  Majefty^s  fervice; 
fo,  in  a  proportionable  manner,  we 
(hall  Ihcw  the  honour  done  to  the  me- 
in>  ry  of  that  renowned  Colonel,  6ir 
William  Hay  of  Delgity,  who,  fuffer- 
I  ing  martyrdom  with  him  in  the  fame 
"  C^ufc,'  ambitioned  his  funeral  under 
the  fame  infamous  gibbet ;  propheti¬ 
cally,  certainly,  that  he  niight  parti¬ 
cipate  with  him  the  farqe  honour  at 
his  firft  bodily  refurredion.  This  his 
requeft  was  eafily  aflenied  to  by  thefe 
monllrous-  leeches,  whofe  greateil 
glory  was  to  be  drunk  and  fiofcin  the 
blood  of  the  moft  faithful  fubje^S  | 
nay,  even  fome  of  thofe  whofe  profef- 
fion  fhoiild  have  preached  mercy, 
belched  out,  that  the  good  work  went 
bonnily  on,  ‘when  the  fcaffold,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fhambles,  at  the  crofs  of  Edin 
burgh,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  was 
daily  fmoaking  with  the  blood  of  the 
inott  valiant  and  loyal  fubjedls.  ‘ 

Bur  we  proceed  ’  to.  rhe  funeral 
pomp,  hoping  that  theie  glorious  mar¬ 
tyrs  hre  priding  and  glorifying  God, 
while.  we*2^re  arhufing  ourfelves  in 
this  fcantling  tranlit\)ry  following  de- 
feription :  From  the  Abbey- church 
Qf  Holyropdhoufe,  to  that  of  St  Giks 
in  the  High*  town,  the  funeral  pomp 
was  as  followcth:  *  ’  . 

i  ...  - 


Two  condudors  in  mourning,  with 
black  flaves. 

Twcnty-hve  poor  in  gowns  and 
hoods  ;  the  firfi  of  which  went  alone 
next  to  the  condudors,  carrying  a 
gumpheoQ ;  the  other  twenty-^ur 
following  two  and  two,  carrying  the 
arms  of  the  houfe  on  long  (laves. 

An  open  trumpet,  clothed  in  a  rich 
livery  of  the  Marquis’s  colours,  car-  • 
rying  his  arms  on  his  banner. 

Sir  Harry  Grahame,  in  complete 
armour  on  horfcback,  carrying  on  the 
point  of  a  lance  the  colours  of  the 
houfe ;  this  noble  gentleman  accom¬ 
panied  his  Excellency  in  all  his  good 
and  bad  fortunes,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Servants  of  friends  in  mourning, 
two  and  two. 

•  The  great  pincel,  with  his  arms, 
carried  by  John  Grahame  of  Doii- 
chrie,  a  renowned  Highland  He£lor^ 
and  one  who  (luck  peremptorily  to 
the  prefent  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  in 
the  lall  expedition  under  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Commiffioner ;  he  is  bed 
known  by  the  title  of  Tetrarch  of 
AherfoyL  ' 

The  great  (landard  in  colours,  with 
his  arms,  carried  by  Thomas  Gra¬ 
hame  of  Botento,  a  hopeful  cadet  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Clariffe*. 

An  horfe  of  war,  with  a  great  fad-< 
die  and  pidols,  kd  by  two  lacquies  in 
livery.  * 

The  deiun<fl’s  fervants,  two  and 
(wo,  in  mourning. 

An  horfe  in  (late,  with  a  rich  foot- 
mantle,  two  lacquies  in  rich  livery, 
and  his  Parliament  badges. 

Four  clofe  trumpets  in  mourning, 
carrying  the  defunft’s  arms  on  the’u: 
banners. 

The  great  gutnpheon  of  black  taf- 
fety,  cai^ied  on  the  point  of  a  lance, 
by  William  Grahame  the  younger  of 
Duntrum,  another  fprightful  cadet  of 
.  the  houfe  of  Clariffc  '  . 

The  great  pincel  of  mourning,  car¬ 
ried  by  George  Grabagie  the  young»- 

[*  Clavers,  rather^  ^we  fupfofe  J 
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er,  of  Cairnic,  who,  from  his  firft 
entry  to  manhood,  accompanied  his 
chief  in  the  wars. 

I’he  defundl’s  friends,  two  and  two, 
in  mourning, 

The  -  great  mourning  banner,  car¬ 
ried  by  George  Grahame  of  Inch- 
braiky,  the  younger,  whofe  youth?* 
head  only  excufed  him  from  running 
the  rifque^  of  his  father. 

The  fpurs,  carried  on  the  point  of 
a  lance,  by  Waiter  Grahame  the  el¬ 
der,  of  Duntrum,  a  moft  honeft  roy¬ 
al!  ft,  and  highly  commended  for  his 
hofpitality. 

The  gauntlets,  carried  by  George 
Grahame  of  Drums,  on  the  point  of 
a  lance ;  a  worthy  perfon,  well  be-? 
coming  his  name. 

The  head-piece,  by  Mungo  Gra¬ 
hame  of  Gorthy,  on  the  point  of  a 
lance  ;  whofe  father  had  feme  time 
the  honour  to  carry  his  Majefty’s 
ftandard  under  his  Excellency  :  His 
great  fulFerings  and  forfeiture  are 
enough  to  fpeak  his  adtions  and  ho- 
nefty. 

The  corflet,  by  George  Grahame 
of  Monzy,  on  the  point  of  a  lance  ;  a 
brave  young  gentleman,  whofe  father 
fell  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice  under  the 
defundl. 

A  banner  all  in  mourning,  by  John 
Grahame  of  Balgowan,  who  likewife 
hazarded  both  life  and  fortune  with 
his  chief. 

The  Lord  Provoft,  Bailiffs,  and 
burgelTes  of  Edinburgh,  two  and  two, 
all  in  deep  mourning. 

The  BurgefTes,  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

The  Barons,  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

The  Nobles  in  mourning,  two  and 
two; 

Next  followed  the  eight  branches 
firft  of  tlie  niother's  fide. 

Halyburton,  Lord  Dirleton,  car¬ 
ried  by  William  Halyburton  of  Bit- 
tergafk. 

Douglas  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Sir 


Robert  Douglas  of  Blackeiftoun,  4 
moft  worthy  perfon,  and  great  luf^* 
terer  for  his  conftant  adherence  to  his 
Majefty’s  intereft. 

Stuart  Lord  Methven,  by  Stuart, 
Sheriff  of  Bute ;  It  is  to  no  purpofo 
to  commend  their  loyalty,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  when  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  predecefTors  to  his  Maje<t 
fty’s  progenitors  is  confidered. 

Ruthven  of  Gowrie,  by  William 
Ruthven,  Baron  of  Gairnes,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  clear  repute  and  honefty, 
fuitabie  to  his  nob;e  and  valiant  cou- 
fin  the  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brand-<' 
ford.  A 

Next,  on  the  father’s  fide. 

Keith  Earl  of  Marfhal,  by  Colonel 
George  Keith,  brother  to  the  faid 
Earl,  a  noble  gentleman,  whofe  be¬ 
haviour  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice  dis¬ 
covered  him  a  worthy  inheritor  of 
his  illuftrious  progenitors, 

Fleming  Earl  of  Wigton,  by  Sir 
Robert  Fleming,  fon  to  the  faid  Earl, 
a  gallant  foul,  carved  out  for  his 
King  and  country’s  fervice,  as  are  all 
his  family  ;  witpefs  his  noble  uncle 
Sir  William  Fleming. 

Drummond  Earl  of  Perth,  by  Sir 
James  Drummond  of  Machany,  one 
whofe  fidelity  to  his  King  and  coun¬ 
try  was  never  brought  in  queftion, 

Grahame  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  by 
James  Grahame,  Baron  of  Orchel, 
whofe  life  and  fortune  never  cauled 
him  to  fcruple  to  advance  the  royal 
interelV 

The  arms  of  the  defun^l  in  mour- 
ning  hy  James  Grahame  of  Bucklevy, 
fon  to  the  Baron  of  Fentry,  a  gentle¬ 
man  which  nothing  could  ever  ftarile 
i  from  his  Majefty^s  fervice  ;  and  that 
he  was  a  favourite  of  the  deceafed, 
and  accompanied  his  fon  in  the  late 
Highland  war,  is  fufiicient  to  fpeak 
his  praifes. 

An  horfe  in  clofe  mourning,  led  by 
two  lacquics  in  mourning. 

Four  clofe  trumpets  m  mourning, 
w^ith  the  defun^ft’s  arms  on  their  ban¬ 
ners.; 
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.  Six  purfuivants  in  mourning,  with 
their  coats  difplayed,  two  and  two. 

•  Six  heralds  with  their  coats,  as  fol- 
loweth: 

•  The  firft  carrying  an  antick  (hield, 
iwth  the  defund^s  arms  on  it. 

‘  The  fecond  carrying  his  creft. 

The  third  his  fvvord. 

•  The  fourth  the  target. 

The  fifth  the  fcroll  and  oiotto. 

•  The  fixth  his  helmet. 

Two  fecretaries,  Mr  William  Ord, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Saintferf.  • 

Then  Dr  Middleton  and  his  chap¬ 
lain. 

His  Parliamrtit  robes  carried  by 
James  Grahame  of  Killern,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whofe  merit,  as  well  as  his  birth, 
procured  this  noble  employment. 

The  General^s  batton,  by  Robert 
Grahame  elder  of  Cairnie,  a  brave 
and  bold  gentleman,  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  chiePs  en- 
terprizes,  never  abandoned  him,  and 
one  whofe  fortune  endured  all  the 
Tuifehiefs  of  fire  and  devaftation. 

'  The  order  of  the  Garter  by  Patrick 
Grahame,  Baron  of  Inchbraiky,  el¬ 
der,  a  perfon  mod:  eminent  for  his 
fervices  upon  all  occafions,  and  the 
only  companion  of  the  defunct  when 
he  went  firfi  to  Athole,  and  publifhed 
his  Majefty^s  commiflion. 

The  Marquis’s  crown  carried  by 
Sir  Robert  Grahame  of  Morphy, 
younger,  a  noble  perfon,  no  lefs  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  afiedlion  to  royalty 
than  for  his  kindnefs  and  hofpitality 
amoi?g  his  neighbour  gentry. 

The  Purfe  carried  by  David  Gra- 
bame,  baron  of  Fentry  :  This  noble 
J^ntleman’s  predeceffor  was  the  fon  of 
the  Lord  Grahame,  then  head  of  the 
houfe  of  Montrofe,  who,  upon  a  fe- 
cond  marriage  of  King  James  the 
Firft’s  fitter,  begot  the  firtt  Baron  of 
Fentry,  which  in  a  male  line  hath 
continued  to  this  Baron ;  and,  as 
jtheir  births  were  high,  fo  their  qua¬ 
lifications  have,  in  every  refpedl,  ^en 
great ;  for,  in  all  ages,  fince  their 
jife,  nothing  unbecoming  loyal*  fub- 


jettts  or  perfons  of  honour  could  be 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  he  who  pof. 
fefTeth  it  now  can  claim  as  large  a 
(hare  as  any  of  his  anceftors. 

Next  before  the  corps  went  Sir 
Alexander  Durham,  Lyon  King  of 
Arms,  with  his  Majetty’s  coat  dis¬ 
played,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  de- 
fun<5Fs  coat  of  honour. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  by  fourteen 
Earls,  viz. 

The  Earls  of  Mar,  Morton,  Eg. 
lington,  Caithnefs,  Winton,  Linlith¬ 
gow,  Hume,  Tullibardine,  Rox¬ 
burgh,  Seaforth,  Kallender,  Annan- 
dale,  Dundee,  and  Aboyne. 

The  pall  above  the  corpfe  was  like- 
wife  fuftained  by  twelve  noblemen, 
viz.  the  Vifeounts  of  Stormont,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Kingftone;  the  Lords  Stra- 
naver,  Kilmaurs,  Montgomery,  Col- 
dingham,  Fleming,  Ga(k,  Drum- 
lanerick,  Sinclair,  and  Macdonald. 

Gentlemen  appointed  for  relieving 
of  thofe  who  carried  the  coffin  under 
the  pall : 

Earl’s  fons ;  Sir  John  Keith, 
Knight  Marfhal,  Robert  Gordon, 
Alexander  Livingfton,  Sir  David 
Ogilvie,  the  Barons  of  Pitcur,  Povv- 
rie,  Fotheringhame,  Cromlis,  Aber- 
cairny,  Ludwharne,  Denholm,  Mac- 
kintbfh,  Balmedie,  .Glorat,  Cahoim, 
Braco,  Craigie,  Morphy,:  Bandoch 
elder  and  younger,  and  the  tUgenious 
Baron  of  Minorgan,  and  John  Gra¬ 
hame  of  Creeky,  who  like  wife  ac¬ 
companied  the  Lord  Marquis  in  his 
travels  in  France  and  Italy. 

Next  to  the  corpfe  went  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrofe  and  his  brother,  as 
chief  mourners,  in  hoods  and  long 
robes,  carried  up  by  two  pages,  with 
a  gentleman  bare-headed  on  every 
fide. 

Next  to.  him  followed  nine  of  the 
nearett  in  blood,  three  and  three,  in 
hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  up  by 
pages,  viz. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls 
of  Marfhal,  Wigtoun,  Southefk,  the 
Lords  of  Drummond,  Matherty,  Na- 
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pier,  R0II09  and  Baron  of  Luz,  ne¬ 
phew  'to  the  defunct. 

Next  to  the  deep  mourners  went 
my  Lord  Commiffioner,  his  Grace, 
in  an  open  coach  and  fix  horfes,  all 
in  deep  mourning ;  fix  gentlemen  of 
quality  on  every  lide  of  the  coach,  in 
deep  mourning,  bare-headed. 

,  The  corpfe  of  Sir  Williarn  Hay  of 
Delgity  followed  in  this  order: 

Captain  George  Hay,  fon  to  Sir 
John  Hay,  late  clerk-regifter,  carried 
the  ftandard  of  honour. 

William  Fergufon  of  Badyfarrow, 
the  gumpheon. 

Mr  John  Hay,  the  pincel  of  ho¬ 
nour. 

Mr  Alexander  Hay,  the  fpurs  and 
fword  of  honour. 

Mr  Henry  Hay,  the  croflet. 

Mr  Andrew  Hay,  the  gauntlets. 

Next  followed  his  four  branches. 

Hay,  houfe  of  Errol,  carried  by 
Alexander  Hay. 

Lefly,  houfe  of  Balquhine,  by 
George  Lefly  of  Chapleton. 

Forbes,  of  the  houfe  of  Forbes,  by  j 
Forbes  of  Lefly. 

Hay  of  Delgity,  by  Robert  Hay  of 
Park. 

Two  clofe  trumpets  in  mourning. 

Then  the  corpfe  garniflied  with 
efcutcheons  and  epitaphs,  attended 
by  the  Earl  of  Errol,  Lord  High 
Conflable  of  Scotland,  the  Earls  of 
Buchan,  Tweedale,  Dumfrees,  King- 
horn,  the  Vifeount  of  Frendraught, 
the  Lords  Ray,  Frafer,  Fofter,  Mr 
Robert  Hay  of  Dronlaw,  George 
Hay  of  Kinninmouth,  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the.  name  of  Hay,  and  other 
relations.  [To  be  continued*^ 

Description  of  the  IJland  of  Vatmos, 

in  the  Archipelago  ;  nvith  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Account  of  a  Greek  Monk. 

The  ifland  of  Patmos,  now  cal¬ 
led  Patino,  is  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  Natolia,  between  the  ifles  of 
Samos  and  Nicaria;  and  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Be-  I 


ing  one  of  the  moft  barren  heaps  of 
rocks  in  the  Archipelago,  it  might 
have  continued  for  ever  unnoticed, 
and  almort  unknown,  but  for  the  book 
of  Revelations  which  St  John  coinpo- 
fed  in  this  defolate  fpot.  A  few  val- 
lies  only  are  capable  of  fome  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  abounds,  however,  with  par¬ 
tridges,  rabbits,  quails,  turtles,  pi¬ 
geons,  and  fnipes.  In  the  midfl:  of 
the  ifland  rifes  a  mountain,  termina¬ 
ted  by  the  convent  of  St  John,  which, 
with  its  irregular  tow^ers  and  mafiy 
appearance,  one  might  well  imagine 
to  be  a  citadel.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  convent  are  in  reality  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  country  ;  but  their  do¬ 
mains  would  be  infuflicient  for  their 
maintenance,  were  it  not  for  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fome  lands  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ifles,  and  the  certain  tribute 
they  derive  from  the  fuperfiition  of 
the  Greeks.  Thefe  Monks,  called 
Caloyers,  are  fpread  over  all  Greece. 
Scarce  any  of  them  can  read,  and  yet 
they  all  underftand  how  far  the  em¬ 
pire  of  religion  can  extend  over  fu- 
perfiitious  minds.  They  keep  their 
credulous  countrymen  in  the  moft  ab- 
folute  fubje^ftion.  They  are  even  ac¬ 
complices  in  their  crimes,  the  profits 
of  which  they  Ihare,  and  fometimes 
engrofs.  Not  one  of  the  piratical 
velfels  is  without,  a  Caloyer,  in  order 
to  give  them  abfolution  in  the  very 
inftant  of  committing  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  crimes.  Cowardly  and  cruel, 
thefe  wretches  never  fail  to  maflacre 
the  crews  of  the  vcflels  that  unhap¬ 
pily  fall  into  their  power  ;  and,  after 
plundering  them,  they  fink  the  cap. 
tured  fliip,  that  not  a  trace  of  then- 
outrages  may  be  left ;  then,  Inftantly 
prollrating  /themfelves  before  the 
prieft,  a  few  words  prefently  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  the  Deity,  quiet  their 
confcience,  and  encourage  them  to 
the  perpetration  of  future  crimes,  in 
thus  affording  what  they  deem  a  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  againll  future  remorfe. 
Thefe  abfolutioas  are  rated,  and  every 
prieft  has  a  of  fins  that  may 
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be  forgiven.  They  do  more.  They 
relieve  by  anticipation  the  alarms 
that  guilt  excites  in  fome  flagitious 
wretchesj  who,  mingling  the  tcr« 
rors  of  fuperftition  with  their  fero« 
cious  pillions,  tremble  with  the  di*ead 
of  perifhing  in  the  very  a<a  of 
crime,  before  the  Caloyer  can  grant 
them  ablblution.  Thefe  apprehCn- 
fions  the  pried  endeavours  to  allay, 
exciting  them  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  mod  atrocious  deeds,  by  fdling 
the  pardon  to  them  before^ hand. 
—When  thefe  itionders  return  in¬ 
to  port,  they  previoufly  fet  apart  the 
portion  of  the  pried,  who,  in  ex¬ 
change,  grants  them  the  privilege  of 
failing  again  on  their  pitatical  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  and  thus  fumilhed  with 
pafs-ports  to  heaven^  and  provided 
with  anticipated  abfolutions,  they  put 
to  fea  again  with  a  confcience  lulled 
into  fecurity,  invoking  heaven  itfelf, 
perhaps,  for  a  rich  cruize  of  plunder, 

I  adulteries,  and  aflaflinations. 

'  A  French  gentleman,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  vifited  the  Archipelago,  de- 
feribes  a  very  extraordinary  charac-. 
ter,  which  he  met  with  in  this  ifland  : 
I  was  impatient  to  land,”  fays  he, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  convent  of  St 
John  ;  but  1  had  no  idea  of  meeting 
with  the  Angular  adventure,  in  which, 
a  moment  afterwards,  I  was  fo  deeply 
intereded.  When  I  fet  out  towards 
the  mountain,  a  Caloyer,  defeendihg 
with  hade  and  earnednefs  in  his 
countenance,  foon  acceded  me  in  the 
Italian  language.  He  demanded  of 
what  country  I  was,  whence  I  came, 
and  what  had  pafTed  In  Europe  for 
feven  years  fince  any  veffel  had  ap¬ 
proached  thefe  rocks.  Tell  me,” 
he  exclaimed,  the  moment  he  under- 
flood  I  was  a  Frenchman,  **  is  Vol- 
tairf  dill  living?”  My  aftoniftiment 
may  be  conceived.  I  interrogated 
him  in  my  turn  :  What !  a  monk, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  defolate  feene, 
pronouncing  a  name  I  never  could 
expe<d  to  be  repeated  here!  Who  — - 
.  what  are  you  I  am  the  mod 


unfoituiiate  of  human  beings;  butan^ 
fwer  me — relieve  my  anxiety  — Vol.' 
taire  and  Kduffeau,  thofe  benefaidors 
of  focicty,  are  they  yet  alive  ?”  1  re¬ 
lieved  his  apprehenfions  on  this  head. 

They  live  then !”  faid  he  ;  “  Hu¬ 
manity  has  yet  her  advocates,  Inno¬ 
cence  her  protedlors,  and  Fanaticifm 
arid  Intolerance  the  fame  fofmid  tbie 
foes.  May  they  live  long  enough  to 
extirpate  thefe  menders !  They  will 
then  preferVe  others  from  the  fuffe- 
rings  which  I  have  endured.”  This 
Angular  mortal  proceeded  to  difplay 
the  dronged-  fymptoms  of  a  heated 
imagination,  eiafperated  moreover  by 
difappointment  and  calamity.  I  will 
not  repeat  the  extravagancies  of  his 
converfation.  The  exceffes  of  an  im¬ 
petuous  temper,  his  Atuation  in  thefe 
defolate  feenes,  and  the  language  and 
fentiments  I  had  heard,  all  contribu¬ 
ted  to  engage  my  curiofity,  and  to  in- 
tered  every  feeling.  I  intreated  him 
to  tell  me  by  what  misfortunes  a  ra¬ 
tional  being,  avowing  fuch  generoMs 
fentiments,  could  be  thus  reduced  to 
wear  the  habit  of  a  Caloyer,  on  the 
dreary  rocks  of  Patmos.  I  am  a 
native,”  anfwercd  he,  **  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  From  my  very  infancy,  I 
felt  an  ambition  to  emancipate  my- 
felf  from'  the  abjedt  condition  of 
my  countrymen.  I  made  a  voyage 
to  Italy,  and  commencing  a  courfe  of 
dudies,  I  foon  acquired  a  confidera- 
ble  (hare  of  learning.  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fay  this  ;  for  vanity  cannot 
be  imputed  to  me  in  this  dreary  fpot, 
which  I  never  more  (hall  leave.  As 
I  had  no  fortune,  I  ardently  widied 
for  fome  place  that  woilld  at  once 
enable  me  to  fubfid,  and  to  gratify 
my  paiAon  for  literature.  Such  a 
place  offered  as  I  never  could  have 
dared  to  hope  for.  A  Cardinal 
would  have  appointed  me  his  libra¬ 
rian.” — “  Indeed!  And  pray  who 
prevented  your  enjoying  this  good 
fortune?” — “  Himfclf:  for  he  pro- 
)ofed  conditions  that  would  not  al¬ 
ow  rnc  to  accept  of  that  employment. 
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tn  exalting  me  to  wealthy  he  would 
have  degraded  me.  He  fuggeded  an 
action  that  is  ever  humiliating.  He 
required  me  to  abandon  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  1  had  been  educa¬ 
ted.  Not  that  I  am  blindly  attached 
to  this  religion.  I  believe  in  God, 
and  1  appeal  to  him  at  this  indant : 
but  I  cannot  fo  much  degrade  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfc,  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  can  entertain  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  a  few  unavailing  ceremonies. 
All  modes  of  worlhip  are  equal  in  his 
fight,  who  himfelf  has  no  equal.  To 
him  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  begin  the  fi^n  of  the  crofs  by 
the  right,  or  by  tiie  left,  or  whether 
we  fad  on  the  Wednefday,  indead  of 
the  Saturday.  '  One  may  obferve  all 
thefe  rules,  and  yet  hold  them  in  no 
higher  edimation  than  they  really 
merit.  But  the  valuable  confidera- 
tion  that  was  to  accompany  this 
change  would  not  permit  me  to  hefi- 
tate ;  and  I  facrificed  every  thing  to 
avoid  an  adlion,  which,  without  that 
concomitant  motive,  I  fliould  have 
regarded  as  perfedlly  indifferent.  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  mod  extreme  indigence, 
in  confequence  of  this  refufal,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Greece,  and  was  happy  to 
find  an  afylum  in  that  convent.  Of 
eighty  monks,  that  inhabit  thofe  walls, 
not  more  than  three  know  how  to 
read.  And  of  what  importance  is 
this  ?  Our  books  are  few.  Of  what 
life,  indeed,  could  more  be  to  us  ? 
While  the  afpedt  of  all  around  us  is  fo 
gloomy,  and  every  prefent  fenfation 
•fo  irkfome,  we  can  have  little  reafon 
•to  intered  oiirfelves  in  events  that  are 
foreign  to  us,  or  in  feenes  that  ages 
ago  were  no  more.  The  labour  of 
cultivating  fome  parts  of  this  barren 
fpot  is  much  more  conformable  to 
our  fituation  :  for  it  diverts  us  from 
rededlions  equally  melancholy  and 
vain.  And  this  is  my  only  re- 
fource.’’ 

The  recital  awakened  every  tender 
feeling.  I  could  not  conceal  my  e- 
motions.  You  exprefs  (he  refu- 
VoL.  LII. 
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med)  too  much  commiferation  for 
me.  Habit,  every  day,  renders  my 
fituation  lefs  unhappy.  For  the  fird 
years  of  my  confinement  here,  I  was 
the  mod  wretched  of  human  kind  ; 
and  often  have  I  been  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  my  exidence. 
This,  hovrever,  is  no  longer  the  calc. 

I  have  forgotten  almod  ail  the  learn¬ 
ing  I  had  acquired.  I  may  be  faid 
to  have  lod  the  underdanding  with, 
wdiich  nature  had  endowed  me.  Al¬ 
mod  affimilated,  as  it  were,  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  objects  with  whom  I  am  con¬ 
demned  to  affociate,  I  Ihall  one  day 
refemble  them  entirely,  and  (hall  then 
ceafe  to  be  wretched.” 

Every  thing  that  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  man  faid  affedled  me  w'ith  dill 
dronger  impreffions  of  fympathy  and 
concern.  His  manner  was  yet  more 
impetuous,  when  he  refufed  the  mo¬ 
ney  which  I  offered  to  him.  Yield¬ 
ing  to  thole  immediate  fenfations 
wthich  the  fird  view  of  the'  unfortu¬ 
nate  infpircs,  I  was  going  to  propole 
to  him  a  more  agreeable  afylum. than 
thefe  favage  rocks.  Already  I  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  unfpeakable  fatisfadion  of  ter¬ 
minating  the  miferies  of  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  w’hen  the  remainder  of  his  con- 
verfation  dedroyed  this  fweet  illufion, 
leading  me  to  fufpe<d  that  his  under¬ 
danding  originally  had  not  been  very 
found,  or  that  it  had  been  injured  by 
his  mifortunes.  Compafiionating  him 
more  fenfibly  dilLas  a  fad  rclick  or  Iha- 
dow  of  humanity,  I  had  now  lefs  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  him  the  companion  of 
my  voyage.  His  converfation  was 
every  moment  more  extravagant,  with 
a  wildnefs  in  his  afpedt,  and  extreme 
impetuofity  in  every  word  and  gef- 
ture.  He  accompanied  me,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  convent.  The  fuperior, 
who  received  me,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
date  of  the  mod  abje<d  dupidity.  I 
was  defirous  of  procuring  fome  infor¬ 
mation  from  him  refpedling  the  ma- 
nuferipts  that  might  be  depofited  in 
this  antient  monadery.  He  anfwered 
me,  haughtily,  that  he  could  not  read^ 
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and  1  found  it  impoffiblc  to  obtain 
any  other  anfwer.’* 

The  hermitage  of  the  Apocalypfe 
is  fiiuated  on  tne  declivity  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  between  the  convent  and  the  port 
of  Scala.  It  leads  to  the  church  of  the 
Apocalypfe,  which  is  fupportedagainft 
a  grotto  in  the  rocks,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  inhabitants,  was  the  afy- 
lum  of  St  John,  during  his  exile  at 
Patmos.  Here>^  tl^ey  lay,  he  wrote 
the  Book  of  the  Revelations ;  and 
they  pretend  to  fhew  the  very 
chinks  in  the  rocks  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  breathed  his  infpiration. 
The  fragments  of  this  rock  they  af¬ 
firm  to  be  a  certain  fpecific  againft  a 
thoufand  diforders,  and  particularly 
againft  evil  fpirits.  The  Greek  Monks 
do  not  fail  to  vend  this  remedy  as 
w'ell  as  the  abfolutions,  nor  do  they 
blulh  at  this  fcandalous  traffic.  Im- 
pohure  and  credulity  have  been  com¬ 
mon  to  all  countries.  The  Bramins 
fell  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
people  who  refide  on  the  banks  of 
that  deitied  river ;  the  winds  are  re¬ 
tailed  out  by  the  priefts  of  Lapland ; 
and  the  ftupid  natives  of  Thibet  pur- 
chafe,  at  a  great  price,  the  very  aril 
cle  w'hich  fhould  lead  them  to  queftion 
the  divinity  of  their  Grand  Lama. 

Tournefort,  who  vi filed  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  in  1 700,  reprefents  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Patmos  as  naturally  pretty, 
and  with  vanity  innocent  enough  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  ftrangers, 
were  it  not  for  their  exceffive  ufe  of 
paint,  with  which  they  ptrfe<ftly  dif- 
fiprre  theinfelves.  A  merchant  of 
Marfeilles  having  married  one  of  them 
for  her  beauty,  they  imagined  that 
not  a  ftranger  could  land  in  their 
iiland  but  with  fimilar  views  ;  and, 
when  this  great  botanift  declared, 
that  he  came  not  in  fearch  of  w’ives, 
but  of  plants,  they  appeared  exceed¬ 
ingly  iurprifed.  Their  behaviour  to 
0 1  angers  is  now  the  reverfe  of  what 
it  was  ia  »he  time  of  Tournefort. 
The  fprightly  affiduities  of  vanity 
have  given  jdacc  to  a  favage  fhynefs  ; 
and  a  liranger  no  fooiiev  appears  in 


the  ftreer,  than  every  door  is  clofely 
ffiut  agaiiid  him. 

DtsCKiPTiON  of  a  Tour  through  the 
H.g  H LANDS  by  a  London  Family^ 
From  the  Mirror. 

PASSING  the  Exchange  a  few 
days  ago,  I  perceived  a  little 
before  me  a  ffiort  plump-looking  man, 
feeming  to  fet  his  w^atch  by  St  Giles’s 
clock,  wdiich  had  juft  then  ftruck  two. 
On  obferving  him  a  little  more  clofe¬ 
ly,  I  recognized  Mr  Blubber^  with 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  at 
the  houfe  of  my  friend  Umphravtlld s 
coufin  Mr  Bearjktn.  He  alfo  rccol- 
ledled  me,  and,  ftiaking  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  told  me,  he  was  juft  re¬ 
turned  fafe  from  his  journey  to  the 
Highlands,  and  had  been  regulating 
his  watch  by  our  town-clock,  as  he 
found  the  fun  did  not  go  fo  exadly  ia 
the  Highlands  as  it  did  in  the  Low- 
country.  He  added,  that,  if  I  would 
come  and  eat  a  Wellh  rabbit,  and 
drink  a  glafs  of  punch  with  him  and 
his  family  that  evening,  at  their  lod¬ 
gings  hard  by,  they  would  give  me  an 
account  of  their  expedition.  He 
faid,  they  found  my  defeription  of 
things  a  very  juft  one  ;  and  was 
pleafed  to  add,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
me  ever  fince  the  day  we  met  at  his 
friend  Bearfkin’s.  After  this,  it 
was  impoffible  to  refift  his  invitation, 
and  I  went  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
evening  accordingly,  where  I  found 
all  the  family  aftembled,  except  Mr 
Edward,  whom  they  accounted  for 
in  the  hiftory  of  their  expedition. 

I  could  not  help  making  one  pre¬ 
liminary  obfervation,  that  it  w’as 
much’  too  early  in  the  feafon  for 
viewing  the  country  to  advantage ; 
but  to  this  Mr  Blubber  had  a  very 
fatisfadlory  anlwer  ;  they  w^ere  refol- 
ved  to  complete  their  tour  before  the 
new  tax  upon  pdft-horfes  ftiould  be 
put  in  execution.  ? 

The  firft  place  they  vifited  after 
they  kit  Edinburgh  was  Carron^ 


Vi’UlCQ  ivir  DiuoDcr  icciiicu  to  prcicr 

to  any  place  he  had  feen,  but  the  la¬ 
dies  did  not  appear  to  have  reliihed 
if  much.  The  mother  laid,  “  She  had 
like  to  have  fell  into  a  fit  at  the  noife 
oi  the  great  bellows.”  Mifs  Blubber 
agreed,  that  it  was  monftrous  fright- 


fu(  indeed ;  Mifs  Betfy  had  fpoiled 
her  ^ticoat  in  getting  in,  and  faid 
it  was  a  nafty  place,  not  fit  for  gen¬ 
teel  people,  in  her  opinion  ;  Blubber 
put  on  his  wifeft  face,  and  obferveJ, 
that  women  did  not  know  the  ufe  of 
them  things.  There  was  much  the 
fame  difference  in  their  fentimenrs 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Canal ;  Mr 
Blubber  took  out  a  bit  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had  marked  down  the 
lockage-duty  received  in  a  week 
there  ;  he  fliook  his  head,  however, 
and  faid,  he  was  forry  to  find  the 
iliares  were  l)e7onv  par. 

Ol’  Stirlhig^  the  young  ladies  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  view  from  the 
cafile  was  very  fine,  and  the  windings 
of  the  riv.er  very  curious.  But  neither 
of  them  had  ever  been  at  Richmond. 
Mrs  Blubber,  who  had  been  oftener 
than  once  there,  told  us,  “  that  from 
the  hill  was  a  much  grander  profpedl ; 
that  the  river  Thames  made  tw'o 
twills  for  one  that  the  Forth  made  at 
Stirling  ;  beiides,  there  was  a  wood 
fo  charming  thick,  that,  unlefs  when 
you  got  to  a  rifing  ground,  like  what 
the  Star  and  Garter  ftaiids  on,  you 
could  fcarce  fee  a  hundred  yards  be-  | 
fore  you. 

T aymoiith  feemed  to  firike  the  whole 
family.  The  number  and  beauty  ot 
the  temples  w’erc  taken  particular  no¬ 
tice  of ;  nor  was  the  trimnefs  of  the 
walks  and  hedges  without  commen¬ 
dation.  Mifs  Betfy  Blubber  declared  | 
herfelf  charmed  with  the  lhady  walk 
by  the  fide  of  the  Tay,  and  remark¬ 
ed,  what  an  excellent  fancy  it  was  to 
(hut  out  the  view  of  the  river,  fo  that 
you  might  hear  the  dream  without 
feeing  it.  Mr  Blubber,  however,  ob- 
jeded  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hills,  and  j 
Mrs  Blubber  to  that  of  the  lake,  i 
which  fhe  was  fure  muft  be  extremely  j 


ever, 
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the  way  of  Dunkeld,  which  the  la¬ 
dies  likewife  commended  as  a  mon^ 
Jlrous  pleafant  place.  Mr  Blubber 
diffented  a  little,  faying,  he  could 
not  fee  the  pleafure  of  always  looking 
at  the  fame  things  ;  hills,  and  wood, 
and  water,  over  and  over  again. — 
The  river  here,  he  owned,  was  a 
pretty  rural  thing  enough  ;  but,  for 
his  part,  he  fhould  think  it  much 
more  lively  if  it  had  a  few  (hips  and 
lighters  on  it.’^  Mifs  Blubber  did 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  ftiips 
and  lighters ;  but  (he  confelTed,  (he 
thought  a  little  company  would  im¬ 
prove  it  a  good  deal.  Mifs  Betfy 
differed  from  both,  and  declared  (he 
reli(l>ed  nothing  fo  much  as  folitude 
and  retirement.  This  led  to  a  de- 
feription  of  a  fecond  hermitage  they 
had  vifited  at  this  place,  from  which, 
and  feme  of  the  grottoes  adjoining, 
Mifs  Betfy  had  taken  down  fome 
fwet  copies  of  verfes^  as  (he  called 
them,  in  her  memorandum- book. — 
The  fall  of  water  here  had  ftruck  the 
family  much.  Mrs  Blubber  obfer- 
ved,  how  like  it  was  to  the  cafeade 
at  Vauxhall ;  her  eldeft  daughter  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  the  fancy  of 
looking  at  it  through  panes  of  diffe¬ 
rent-coloured  glafs  in  the  Hermitage- 
room  was  an  improvement  on  that  at 
Spring  Gardens. 

The  bridge  at  Perth  was  the  laft 
fe^lion  of  the  family -journal  that  we 
difcoiirfed  on.  The  ladies  had  inad¬ 
vertently  croffed  it  in  the  carriage  ro 
fee  the  palace  at  Scone,  at  which 
they  complained  there  was  nothing 
to  be  fecn  ;  and  Mr  Blubber  com¬ 
plained  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
toll  on  the  bridge,  which  he  declared 
was  higher  than  at  Blackfriars.  He 
w^as  affured,  however,  that  he  had 
paid  no  more  than  the  legal  charge, 
by  his  landlord,  Mr  Marfhall,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  received  fome  confo- 
lation  from  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
a  bed,  he  faid,  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  might  have  laid 
on.  I  hope  there  is  no  offence,’’ 
tofitinued  Mr  Blubber^very  politely, 


as  I  underhand  the  landlord  is  an 
Englifhman;  but  at  the  King’s- arms 
I  met  with  the  only  real  good  but¬ 
ter’d  toaft  that  I  have  feen  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

But,  however  various  were  the  re-  ’ 
marks  of  the  family  on  the  particlars 
of  their  journey  in  detail,  I  found 
they  had  perfe^ly  fettled  their  re- 
fpedive  opinions  of  travelling  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  ladies  had  formed  their 
conclufion,  that  it  was  monfirous  plea^ 
fanty  and  the  gentleman  his,  that  it 
was  monfirous  dear* 

ECLOGUE,  In  the  Manner  of 
OssiAN. 

OCOME,  my  love!  from  thy 
echoing  hill ;  thy  locks  on  the 
mountain  wind ! 

The  hill-top  flames  with  fetting 
light ;  the  vale  is  bright  with  the 
beam  of  eve.  Blithe  on  the  village 
green  the  maiden  milks  her  cows. 
The  boy  fliouts  in  the  wood,  and 
wonders  who  talks  from  the  trees. 
But  Echo  talks  from  the  trees,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  notes  of  joy.  Where  art  thou, 
O  Morna  1  thou  faired  among  women  ? 
I  hear  not  the  bleating  of  thy  flock, 
nor  thy  voice  in  the  wind  of  the  hill. 
Here  is  the  field  of  our  loves  ;  now  is 
the  hour  of  thy  promife.  See,  fre¬ 
quent  from  the  harved-field  the  rea¬ 
pers  eye  the  fetting  fun  ;  but  thou  ap¬ 
peared  not  on  the  plain. 

Daughters  of  the  bow  !  faw  ye  my 
love,  w'ith  her  little  flock  tripping  be¬ 
fore  her  ?  Saw  ye  her  fair  moving 
over  the  heath,  and  waving  her  locks 
behind  like  the  yellow  fun-beams  of 
evening  ? 

Come  from  the  hill  of  clouds,  fair 
dweller  of  woody  Lumon  ! 

I  was  a  boy  when  I  went  to  Lu- 
mon’s  lovely  vale.  Sporting  among 
the  willows  of  the  brook,  I  faw  the 
daughters  of  the  plain.  Fair  were 
their  faces  of  youth ;  but  mine  eye 
was  fixed  on  Morna.  Red  was  her 
cheek,  and  fair  her  hair.  Her  hand 
was  white  as  the  lily.  Mild  was  the 
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b«am  of  her  blue  eye,  and  lovely  as 
the  laft  ftnile  of  the  fun.  Her  eye  met 
mine  in  filencc.  Sweet  were  our 
words  together  in  fecret.  I  little 
knew  what  meant  the  heavings  of  my 
bofom,  and  the  wild  wifti  of  my  heart. 

I  often  looked  back  upon  Lumon’s 
vale,  and  bleft  the  fair  dwelling  of 
Morna.  Her  name  dwelt  ever  on 
my  lip.  She  came  to  my  dream  by 
night.  Thou  didft  come  in  thy  beau¬ 
ty,  O  maid  I  lovely  as  the  ghoft  of 
Malvina,  when,  clad  with  the  robes 
of  heaven,  ihe  came  to  the  vale  of  the 
moon,  to  vifit  the  aged  eyes  of  Ollian 
king  of  harps. 

Come  from  the  cloud  of  night,  thou 
firft  of  our  maidens  !  come — 

The  wind  is  down ;  the  Iky  is  clear: 
red  is  the  cloud  of  evening.  In  cir¬ 
cles  the  bat  w'heels  over  head ;  the 
boy  purfues  his  flight.  The  farmer 
hails  the  figns  of  heaven,  the  promife 
of  halcyon  days  :  joy  brightens  in  his 
eyes.  O  Morna!  Hr  (I  of  maidens ! 
thou  art  the  joy  of  Salgar  !  thou  art 
his  one  defire !  I  wait  thy  coming  on 
the  field.  Mine  eye  is  over  all  the 
plain.  One  echo  fpreads  on  every 
fide.  It  is  the  (hout  of  the  (hepherds 
folding  their  flocks.  They  call  to 
their  companions,  each  on  his  echoing 
hill.  From  the  red  cloud  rifes  the 
evening  ftar. — But  who  comes  yon¬ 
der  in  light,  like  the  moon  the  queen 
of  heaven  ?  It  is  ftie  !  the  ftar  of  ftars  I 
the  lovely  light  of  Lumon  !  Welcome, 
fair  beam  of  beauty,  for  ever  to  fliine 
in  our  vajleys  I 

Morna.  I  come  from  the  hill  of 
clouds.  Among  the  green  rufties  of 
Balva’s  banks,  I  follow  the  fteps  of 
my  beloved.  The  foal  in  the  mea¬ 
dow  frolics  round  the  mare :  his 
bright  mane  dances  on  the  mountain 
wind.  The  leverets  play  among  the 
green  ferns,  fearlefs  of  the  hunter’s 
horn,  and  of  the  bounding  grey¬ 
hound.  The  laft  drain  is  up  in  the 
wood. — Did  1  hear  the  voice  of  my 
Jove  ?  It  was  the  gale  that  fports  with 
the  whirling  leaf,  and  fighs  in  the 
reeds  of  the  lake.  Bleffcd  be  the' voice 


of  winds,  that  brings  my  Salgar  to 
mind.  O  Salgar !  youth  of  the  rol¬ 
ling  eye  ;  thou  art  the  love  of  mai¬ 
dens.  Thy  face  is  a  fun  to  thy  friends: 
thy  words  are  fweet  as  a  fong  ;  thy 
fteps  are  ftately  on  thy  hill :  thou  arc 
comely  in  the  brightnefs  of  youth  ; 
like  the  moon  when  Ihe  puts  off  her 
dun  robe  in  the  (ky,  and  brightens 
the  face  of  night.  The  clouds  re¬ 
joice  on  either  lide :  the  traveller  in 
the  narrow  path  beholds  her,  round 
in  her  beauty,  moving  through  the 
midft  of  heaven.  Thou  art  fair,  O 
youth  of  the  rolling  eye!  thou  wad 
the  love  of  my  youth. 

Salgar,  Fair  wanderer  of  evening ! 
pleafant  be  thy  reft  on  our  plains.  I 
was  gathering  nuts  in  the  wood  for 
my  love,  and  the  days  of  our  youth 
returned  to  mind  ;  when  vve  played 
together  on  the  green,  and  flew  over 
the  field  with  feet  of  wdiid.  I  tamed 
the  blackbird  for  my  love,  and  taught 
it  to  fing  in  her  hand.  I  climbed  the 
afhin  the  cliff  of  the  rock,  and  brought 
you  the  doves  of  the  wood. 

Morna,  It  is  the  voice  of  my  be¬ 
loved!  Let  me  beiiold  him  from  ihe 
wood-covered  vale,  as  he  fings  of  the 
times  of  old,  and  complains  to  the 
voice  of  the  rock.  Pleafant  were  the 
days  of  our  youth,  like  the  fongs  of 
other  years.  Often  have  we  fat  on  the 
old  grey  ftone,  and  filent  marked  the 
ftars,  as  one  by  one  they  ftole  into  the 
fky.  One  was  our  wifh  by  day,  and 
one  our  dream  by  night. 

Salgar,  I  found  an  apple-tree  in 
the  wood,  I  planted  it  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  Thine  eye  beheld  it  all  in  flower. 
For  every  bloom  we  marked,  I  count 
an  apple  of  gold.  To-niorrow,  I  pull 
the  fruit  for  you.  O  come,  my  beft 
beloved  ! 

Morna,  When  the  goffamour  melts 
in  air,  and  the  furze  crackle  in  the 
beam  of  noon,  O  come  to  Cona’s  fun¬ 
ny  fide,  and  let  thy  flocks  wander  in 
our  valleys.  Our  words  will  be  fweet 
on  the  funny  hill.  Till  grey  evening 
fliadow  the  plain,  I  will  fing  to  my 
well -beloved. 
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With  horror,  then,  from  vice  recoil, 

Tho*  on  ah  idol’s  throne  ; 

Your  native  air,  your  genial  foil. 

Are  found  in  beav’n  alone. 

There  orbs  more  fplendid— more  fublime, 
Shall  lead  ih*  effulgent  ytar  ^ 

And  Nature,  in  eternal  prime, 

!  hro*  all  her  works  appear. 

G;.rden  of  God,  whofe  vaft  extent 
His  radiant  fmrk  illumes  ; 

Where  life  by  tolls  and  years  unfpent, 
in  endlefs  vigour  blooms. 
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A  POEM  from  Ecclesiastes,  Cbap.yXu 
verfe  c. 

Mimemhsr  tiovf  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youthf  "whde  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the 
years  dfaw  nigh,  "ivhen  thou  Jbalt  faj,  I  have 
no  pleafure  in  them. 


IN  life’s  gay  dawn,  when  fprightly  youth 
With  vital  aidour  glows. 

When  beauteous  innocence  and  truth 
1  heir  lovelied  charms  difclofe  : 

Deep  on  thy  fpirits*  dudHIe  frame, 

*Ere  wholly  prcpoflclVd, 

Be  tity  Creator’s  glorious  name, 

,  And  character  iraprefs’d. 

For  foon  the  (hades  of  grief  and  pain 
Shall  tinge  thy  brighieft  days, 

And  poignant  ills,  a  namelefs  train, 
Encompafs  all  thy  ways. 

Soon  fhall  thy  heart  the  woes  of  age 
In  piercing  groans  deplore. 

And  with  fad  retrofpe£l  prefage 
I<eturns  of  joy  no  more. 

How  cursM  the  man,  how  dc^ly  curs’d 
Whofe  confcicnce  late  awakes! 

Whofe  mind  in  vice  and  error  nurs’d, 

Her  fov’rcign  good  forfakes! 

How-  6crcc  the  hell  within  him  burns ! 

How  bitter  his  regret, 

When  fraught  with  pains,  each  hour  returns 
Portentous  of  bis  fate !  ■ 

Parent  of  fouls,  w  hofe  breath  divine 
Each  confeious  pow’r  beftow’d! 

O  may  thofe  fpirits  which  are  thine  . 

Still  recog niie  their  God ! 

Thus  in  our  being’s  vernal  morn, 

Th*  exulting  foul  (hall  rife 
Once  more,  to  new  exigence  born. 

And  rip’ning  for  the  ikies. 

Thus  when  our  furrows  fcarce  begin, 
Anticipating  heav’n, 

The  fenfe  of  wrath— the  guilt  of  fin— 

Shall  from  our  fouls  be  driv'n. 

Thus  balking  in  cclefiial  beams, 

The  human  flow’rs  expand, 

To  fuck  th*  eterrral  living  (freams 
That  flow  at  God’s  ri^ht  hand. 

Sweet  blofibms  of  the  fairefi  fruit 
Which  God  e’er  form’d  below! 

This  is  no  clime  for  you  to  (hoot. 

Where  fiorms  incefiaut  blow. 
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PRESBYTERY  and  PATRONAGE;  Or, 
fiiRTH  0/ Secession.  A  Falk, 


^T^HSRE  liv’d  of  old  (no  matter  when), 
X.  A  matron,  charmini>,  mild  ferene, 
To  hlcfs  mankind  from  heav’n  fhe  came. 
And  True  Religion  was  l\cr  name. 

A  num’rous  offspring  from  her  fprung. 
An  offspring  lovely,  biooming,  young, 

But  in  one  dau<;htcr,  heav’niy  fair  ! 

Was  center’d  more  than  half  her  care ; 
’Bove  all  her  fillers  Ihone  this  maid, 

In  fweet  fimplic'ty  array’d : 

She  artlefs  beauty  only  priz’d, 

All  meretricious  charms  defpis’d. 

From  pomp  and  fplendor  idly  gay 
fum’d  vkith  difiiain  her  eyes  a'way, 

Nor  fought,  with  native  grace  content. 

The  aids  of  foreign  ornament. 

White  was  the  robe  this  virgin  wore. 

And  Prejbyt'ry  the  name  fhe  bore. 

Soon  as  Ihe  had  attain’d  her  prime. 

She  journey’d  far  thro’  many  a  clime. 
Shedding  a  thoufand  blcllings  round, 
Where-e'er  fhe  touch’d  the  hallow’d  ground. 
At  length  to  Caledonia’s  coafl, 

Bv  feuds  and  angry  fa<flions  tofs'd. 

Site  bent  her  courfe,  thereto  fet  free 
The  wretched  land  from  mil'ery : 

The  people  faw  her  from  afar, 

And  hail’d  the  joyf  •!  morning  ftar* 

Soon  as  the  damfel  here  arriv’d, 

At  once  the  hlcediug  land  reviv’d. 

The  galling  yoke  of  mitred  pride. 

With  blood  of  many  a  martyr  dy’d. 

She  broke,  and  fix'd  on  earth  again 
Her  injur’d  parents  long-loft  reign. 

Long  time  beneath  her  gentle  fway 
The  people  liv’d,  ferene  and  gay; 

They  liv’d  ferene,  and  blefs’d  kind  Heav'n, 
That  fuch  a  queen  to  them  was  giv’n. 

A  ncighb’ring  people,  rich  and  proud, 
This  happy  ftaie  with  envy  view’d. 

And,  malice-fraught,  wifh’d  to  deftroy 
The  fource  of  all  their  peace  and  joy. 

A  hideous  monfter,  fpawn’d  at  Rome, 

Th(  fcourge  of  ages  yet  to  come, 
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A  monftcr  of  a  hideous  frame, 

(’Mong  moiiaU  Patroiugs  his  name, 

Of  pruud  and  Superjlitlou  born. 

And  nurs’d  by  Love  of  Pow'r  and  Scorn 
On  mifehief  and  oppicfTiou  bent, 

To  thii  devoted  land  they  fent. 

He  came,  exulting  in  his  pride, 

And  claim’d  the  virgin  for  his  bride  : 
Mounted  on  a  terrific  car, 

By  tygers  drawn,  and  thund’ring  far. 

To  keep  th’ oppnfmg  ciood  in  awe, 

(’Twas  call’d  th*  Authority  of  Laiv^) 

He  onward  bent  his  hateful  courfe, 

And,  arm’d  with  terrors,  llrove  to  force 
This  lovely  damfcl  him  to  own 
The  partner  »f  her  bed  and  throne. 

The  vir  gin  ficKcn’d  at  the -fight. 

And  try  d  to  vi  idicate  her  right — 

In  vain. —  For  now  a  tre.*ch’rous  band 
Of  former  friends  her  ruin  plann'd. 

They  call’d  the  tyrant's  wanton  claim 
By  Moderation's  fpecious  name, 

And  lent  the  monifer  powerful  aid 
To  bend  to  his  defigns  the  maid. 

Aflided  thus,  the  wretch  o’ercame. 

And  wed  the  How  reluOant  dame. 

From  this  embrace  a  daughter  fprung, 

A  little  daughter,  fair  and  young, 

In  all  her  mother’s  beauty  bright, 

Tho*  artiefs,  lovely  to  the  fight. 

And  with  her  years  thedamfel  grew 
Fairer  and  fairer  to  the  view  ; 

Hcav’n  Reformation  call’d  the  child, 

*Mong  mortals  ’twas  Secejfion  fill’d. 

Meanwhile  her  parent’s  charms  decay’d,- 
Wrinkles  her  bcaute  'us  face  invade; 

No  more  her  eyes  (hoot  forth  a  ray 
Soft  beaming  wirh  celeftial  day  ; 

But  all  her  blo'^m  and  beauty  gone. 

Her  former  grace  and  fweclnefs  flown, 

With  anguKh  (long  (he  fpent  her  life, 
Confum’d  by  envy,  care,  and  ftrife. 

Religion  now  wkh  pity  view’d 
Her  once-Iov’d  daughter  thus  fubdu’d, 
Defcending  fwift  from  heav’n  file  flies, 

Hid  by  a  cloud  from  mortal  eyes, 

And  thus,  to  foothc  her  troubled  bread. 

Her  mourning  daughter  ihc  addrefs'd  : 

“  Know  now,  my  child, ’fix’d  is  thy  doom,*' 
Thefe  griefs  (hall  foon  thy  life  confume,  | 
And  bring  thee  to  an  early  tomb: 

But,  piiueiiixdikc  thou  wilt  revive, 

And  in  thy  beauteous  daughter  live. 

Thy  pow’r  and  throne  (he  (hall  polTefisj 
And  her  no  tyrants  (hall  didrefs, 

Nor  Patronage  nfurp  her  hand, 

For  ever  banilhM  from  the  land. 

Peaceful  and  fmooth  (hall  be  her  reign, 

With  ctullcfs  hleflinos  in  her  train  : 

And  Caledonia’s  fons  at  lafl, 

Their  num’rous  toils  and  woes  now  pad. 

The  joys  intlfablc,  w'bich  flow  .  . 

From  pure  Religion’s  rci^n,.(hall  know.” 

A .  G. 

P.dln,  May 


PASTORAL  song. 

Ry  the  late  Michael  Brucc. 

Tune — The  Ycliow-hair’d  Laddie. 

IN  May,  when  the  gowans  appear  on  the 
green, 

And  flow’rs  in  the  field  and  theforeft  arefeen, 
Whctc  lilies  bloom’d  bonny,  and  hawthorns 
upfprung. 

The  yellow  hair’d  laddie  oft  whifll’d  and  Tung. 

But  neither  the  (hades,  nor  the  Tweets  of  the 
flow’ts,  (bow’rs» 

Nor  the  blackbirds  that  warbl’d  cn  blolTbming 
Could  pltafare  his  eye  or  his  car  entertain  ; 

For  love  was  his  plealuie,  and  lave  was  his 
pain. 

The  fliepherd  thus  Tung,  while  his  fl  -cks  ail 
around 

Drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  figh’d  to  the 
found:  (wood, 

Ar'^urd,  as  in  chains,  lay  the  beads  of  the 
With  pity  difarmed,  with  mulic  Tubdu’d. 

Young  JeJfy  is  fair  as  the  Tpring’s  early 
flow’r, 

And  Mary  Tings  fwcrt  as  the  bird  in  herbow’r: 
But  Peggy  is  fairer  and  Tweeter  than  they; 

With  looks  like  the  morning,  with  Tmilcs  like 
the  day. 

In  the  flowT  of  her  youth,  in  the  bloom  of 
eightten, 

Of  virtue  the  goddefs,  of  beauty  the  queen ; 
One  hour  in  her  prefcncc  an  asra  excels 
Amid  court',  where  ambition,  with  mifery 
duells. 

Fair  to  the  (hepherd  the  new-Tpringing 
floa'r.s, 

When  May  and  when  morning  lead  on  the 
gay  hours; 

But  Peggy  is  brighter  and  fairer  than  they; 
She’s  (air  as  the  morning,  and  lovely  as  May. 

Sweet  to  the  (hepherd  the  wild  woodland 
Tounr’,  (around; 

When  larks  ling  above  him,  and  lambs  bleat 
But  Peggy  far  Iwceter  can  fpcak  and  can  ling, 
ihau  (he  n  )tes  of  the  warblers  that  welcome 
the  Tpiing. 

When  in  beauty  (lie  moves  by  the  brook  of 
the  plain,  ^ 

You  would  call  her  a  Venus  new  Tprung  from 
tiie  main  : 

When  (he  lings,  and  the  woods  with  their 
echoes  reply,  (on  high. 

You  wcuid  (iiink  that  an  argcl  was  warbling 

Yc  l*ow’r^  th:t  prelide  over  mortal  eftate ! 

W  IVofc  red  lultih  Nature,  wheic  plealure  is 
hate, 

O  grai  t  rur,  O  grant  me  the  heav’n  of  her 
charms  I 

Let  me  live  in  her  prcfencc,  a:id  die  in  her  arms  ? 
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gealedy  and  acquired  a  folid  form  by 
age,  is  no  fooner  brought  near  the 
head  of  the  faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of 
veneration,  it  immediately  liquefies. 
This  experiment  is  made  three  difFe- 
rent  times  every  year,  and  is  confider. 
ed  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a  miracle 
of  the  firft  magnitude* 

We  afterwards  have  a  fhort  de- 
feription  of  feveral  famous  places  of 
antiquity,  fuch  as  the  Campi  Phle* 
grei,  VirgiPs  tomb,  Monte  Nuova,  &c. 
— Near  Paudlippo  is  a  circular  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  called 
Lago  d’Agnano,  on  whofe  margin  is 
fituated  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane, 
where  fo  many  dogs  have  been  tortu¬ 
red  and  fuffocated,  to  (hew  the  effeft 
of  a  vapour  which  rifes  about  a  foot 
above  the  bottom  of  this  little  cave, 
and  is  deftrudlive  of  animal  life.  A 
dog,  having  his  head  held  in  this  va¬ 
pour,  is  convulfed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  foon  after  falls  to  the  earth  mo- 
tionlefs.  This  experiment  is  repeated 
for  the  amufement  of  every  unfeeling 
perfon  who  has  half  a  crown  in  his 
pocket,  and  aflPedls  a  turn  for  natural 
philofophy. 

After  giving  an  account  of  a  vifit 
to  four  nunneries,  in  company  with 
the  King  and  (^cen  of  Naples,  our 
author  returns  to  Rome,  and  makes 
an  excurfion  into  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try,  which  may  be  called  a  terreftrial 
paradife.  Here  we  arc  entertained 
with  a  very  lively  and  humorous  con- 
verfation  between  an  Englifli  and  a 
Scots  gentleman* 

**  Whichever  way  you  walk  from 
Frefcati,  you  have  the  moft  delight¬ 
ful  feenes  before  you.  I  pafTed  two 
very  agreeable  days,  wandering  thro' 
the  gardens  and  from  villa  to  villa. 
The  pleafure  of  our  party  was  not  a 
little  augmented  by  the  obfervations 
of  Mr  B— — ,  a  lively  old  gentleman 
from  Scotland,  a  man  of  worth,  but 
no  antiquarian,  and  indeed  no  admi¬ 
rer  of  any  thing,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  has  not  fome  relation  to  hh 


REVIEW. 

View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  Chara^iers.  By 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  208.] 

rHE  Dodlor  mentions  a  Angular 
cuftom  at  Naples,  (  “ 


of  carrying 
every  body  to  church  in  full  drefs 
foon  after  their  death : — “  Wc  met 
fome  people  (fays  he)  carrying  the 
corpfe  of  a  man  on  an  open  bier,  and 
others  following  in  a  kind  of  procef- 
fion.  The  deceafed  was  a  tradefman, 
whofe  widow  hadbeftowed  the  utmoft 
attention  in  dreffing  him  to  the  great 
eft  advantage  on  this  folemn  occafion ; 
he  had  a  perfectly  new  fuit  of  clothes, 
a  laced  hat  upon  his  head,  ruffles,  his 
hair  finely  powdered,  and  a  large 
blooming  nofegay  in  his  left  hand, 
while  the  right  was  very  gracefully 
ftuck  in  his  fide. — This  poor  woman, 
it  feems,  was  quite  inconfolable,  and 
had  ornamented  the  body  of  her  late 
hulband  with  a  profufion  (he  could  ill 
afford.  When  the  corpfe  arrives  in 
church,  the  fervice  is  read  over  it. 
That  ceremony  being  performed,  and 
the  body  carried  home,  it  is  confide- 
red  as  having  no  farther  occafion  for 
fine  clothes,  but  is  generally  fiript 
to  the  ftiirt,  and  buried  privately." 

‘  Our  author  next  relates  an  account 
of  a  ridiculous  ceremony  at  which  he 
was  prefent,  in  the  fame  city,  the  li- 
quefafticn  of  the  blood  of  St  Janua- 
rius,  the  patron  of  Naples. — This  faint 
fufftred  martyrdom  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  When  he  was  be¬ 
headed,  a  pious  lady  of  this  city 
caugiit  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood, 
which  has  been  carefully  preferved  in 
a  bottle  ever  fince,  without  having 
loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  weight.  This 
of  itfelf,  were  it  equally  demonffrable, 
might  be  confidered  as  a  greater  mi¬ 
racle  thaa  the  circumftance  on  which 
the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs, 
viz.  that  the  blood  which  ba$  con- 


fnufF,  that. you  think  this  the  fined 
view  you  ever  faw.’* 

“  I  prefume  you  think  thofe  ia 
Scotland  a  great  deal  finer 

“  A  very  great  deal,  indeed,  Sir ; 
why  that  lake,  tor  example,  is  a  pretty 
thing  enough  ;  I  dare  i'wear,  many 
an  Engliih  nobleman  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  have  fuch  another  before 
his  houfe  ;  but  Loch  Lomond  is  ihirtv 
miles  in  length,  Sir  !  there  are  above 
twenty  iflands  in  it,  Sir  I  that  is  a  lake 
lor  you.  As  for  their  defert  of  a 
Campagna,  as  they  call  it,  no  man 
who  has  eyes  in  his  head.  Sir,  will 
compare  it  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
Stirling,  with  the  Forth,  the  molt 
beautiful  river  in  Europe,  twining 
through  It.”  ^ 

Do  you  really  in  your  confcience 
imagine,'*  faid  the  Englii'hman,  “  that 
the  Forth  is  a  finer  river  than  the 
Thames 

“  The  Thames  !"  exclaimed  the 
North  Briton  ;  “  why,  my  dear  Sir, 
the  I'hames  at  l.ondon  is  a  mere 
gutter,  ill  comparifon  of  the  Frith  ot 
Forth  at  Edinburgh." 

“  1  fiippofe  then,"  faid  the  Eng- 
lilliinan,  recovering  himfelf,  “  you 
do  not  approve  ot  the  view  from 
Windfor  Caaic  ?" 

“  I  alk  your  pardon,"  replied  the 
other,  ‘‘  I  approve  of  it  very  much  ; 
it  is  an  exceeding  pretty  kind  oi  a 
proipecl ;  the  country  appears  from  iu 
as  agreeable  to  the  fight  as  any  plain 
fiat  country,  crowded  with  trees,  and 
interle<5led  by  encli.‘lures,  can  well  do; 
but  i  own  I  am  ot  opinion,  that  mere 
fertile  fields,  woods,  rivers,  and  mea¬ 
dows,  can  never,  of  theinkives,  per- 
fe(5tly  fatisfy  the  eye." 

“  You  imagine,  no  doubt,"  faid 
the  Englilhman,  “  that  a  lew  heath- 
covered  mountains  and  rocks  embei- 
lilh  a  country  Very  much  :" 

‘‘  I  am  precifely  of  that  opinion," 
faid  the  Scot ;  “  and  you  will  as  Ibcn 
convince  'me  that  a  woman  may  be 
completelV  beautiful  with  fine  eyes» 


native  country  ;  but.  to  balance 
that  indifference,  he  feels  the  w  arm- 
eft  regard  for  any  thing .  whicii 
has. 

“  The  moft  commanding  view  is 
from  the  garden  of  a  convent  of  Ca 
puchins,at  no  great  diftance  from  Al- 
bano.  Diredly  before  you  is  the  lake, 
wuth  the  mountains  and  woods  which 
furround  it,  and  the  caftle  of  Gon- 
dolfo  ;  on  the  one  hand  is  Frefcati 
with  all  its  villas  ;  on  the  other,  the 
towns  of  Albano,  La  Riccia,  and 
Genfano ;  beyond  thefe  you  have  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  Campagna, 
with  St  Peter's  church  and  the  city 
of  Rome  in  the  middle  ;  the  whole 
profped  being  bounded  by  the  hills 
of  Tivoli,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

.  “  While  we  contemplated  all  thefe 
objects  with  pleafure  and  admiration, 
an  Englith  gentleman  of  the  party 

faid  to  Mr  B - ,  ‘‘  There  is  not  a 

profpeft  equal  to  this  in  all  France 
or  Germany,  and  not  many  fupe- 
rior  even  in  England." 

“  That  I  w^ell  believe,"  replied  the 
Caledonian  ;  “  but  if  1  had  you  in 
Scotland,  I  could  fiievv  you  feveral 
with  wrhich  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
compared." 

Indeed !  Pray  in  what  part  of 
Scotland  are  they  to  be  fecn 

I  prefume  you  never  was  at  the 
cafile  of  Edinburgh,  Sir?" 

“  Never." 

“  Or  at  Stirling  ?" 

«  Never." 

Did  you  ever  fee  Loch  Lomond, 
Sir?"  ' 

“  I  never  did."  ■ 

“  I  fuppofe  1  n^ed  not  afk,  whe¬ 
ther  you  have  ever  been  in  Aberdeen- 

fliire,  or  the  Highlands,  or - " 

I  muft  confefs  once  for  all,"  in¬ 
terrupted  the  Englilhman,  that  I 
have  the  misfortune  never  to  have 
feen'any  part  of  Scotland." 

“  Then  I  am'  not  furprlfed,"  faid 
the  Scot,  taking  a  large  pinch  cf 
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good  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion,  j  the  other.  So  as  France  excels  in 
though  ihe  Ihould  not  have  a  nofe  oh  I  wine,  England  in  wool  and  oxen, 
her  face,  as  that  a  landfcape,  or  coun-  i  Arabia  in  horfes,  and  other  coun¬ 
try,  can  be  completely  beautiful  with-  I  tries  in  other  animals,  you  imagine 
out  a  mountain.*"  I  Scotland  excels  all  others  in  the  hu- 

Well,  but  here  are  mountains  J  man  fpecies  V* 
enough,”  replied  the  other ;  ‘‘  look  “  What  I  faid.  Sir,  was,  that  the 
around  you.**  1  human  fpecies  in  no  country  excel 

“  Mountain’s  !**  cried  the  Caledo-  I  thofe  in  Scotland ;  and  that  I  aflert 
nian;  “very  pretty  mountains,  truly  !  j  again,  and  will  maintain.  Sir,  to  my 
They  call  that  Caftel  Gondolfo  of  1  laft  gafp.** 

their*s  a  caftle  too,  and  a  palace,  for-  “  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  it,**  faid 
footh  !  but  does  that  make  it  a  refi-  the  Englilhman  ;  “  but  you  will  per- 
dence  fit  for  a  Prince  ?’*  I  mit  me  to  obferve,  that,  men  being 

“  Why,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  I  its  ftaple  commodity,  it  miift  be  owned 

think  it  much  araifs,**  faid  the  other;  1  that  Scotland  carries  on  ai)rilk  trade; 
it  looks  full  as  well  as  the  palace  of  j  for  I  know  no  country  that  has  a 
St  James’s.**  I  greater  exportation;  you  will  find 

“  The  palace  of  St  James’s,*’  ex-  I  Scotfmen  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
claimed  the  Scot,  “  is  a  fcaiidal  to  1  world.** 

the  nation ;  it  is  both  a  (hame  and  a  I  So  much  the  better  for  all  the 

fin,  that  lb  great  a  monarch  as  the  I  countries  in  the  world,**  faid  Mr 

King  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire-  B - ;  **  for  every  body  knows  that 

land,  with  his  Royal  Confort,  and  I  the  Scots  cultivate  and  improve  the 
their  large  family  of  finall  children,  I  arts  and  fciences  wherever  they  go.** 
fhould  live  in  a  lhabby  old  cloifter,  I  They  certainly  improve  their  own 
hardly  good  enough  for  monks.  The  j  fortunes  wherever  they  go,**  rejoined 
palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  indeed,  is  a  I  the  other :  “ — like  their  gardiners, 
refidence  meet  for  a  king.**  I  though  they  can  create  little  or  no- 

And  the  gardens  ;  pray  what  I  thing  at  home,  they  often  create  very 
fort  of  gardens  have  you  belonging  I  good  fortunes  in  other  countries ; 
to  that  palace  ?**  faid  the  Engliftiman;  I  and  this  is  one  reafon  of  our  having 
“  I  have  been  told  you  do  not  excel  1  the  pleafure  of  fo  much  of  their  com- 
in  thofe.**  I  pany  in  London.” 

“  But  wc  excel  in  gardiners,”  re-  “  Whether  it  aflFords  you  pleafure 
plied  the  other,  “  which  are  as  much  or  not.  Sir,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
preferable  as  the  creator  is  preferable  tain,**  replied  the  Scot  in  the  moft  fe- 
to  the  created.**  rious  tone,  than  that  you  may  hi- 

“  I  am  furprifed,  however,**  re-  prove  very  much  by  their  company 
joined  the  South  Briton,  **  that,  in  a  j  and  example.  But  there  are  various 
country  like  yours,  where  there  are  fo  reafons,**  continued  he,  “  for  fo  many 
many  creators,  fo  very  few  fruit-gar-  I  of  my  countrymen  fojourning  in  Lon- 
dens  are  created.**  j  don.  That  city  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 

“  W^hy,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  expec-  fure,  the  capital  of  Scotland  as  well 
ted,**  faid  Mr  B— ,  that  any  one  j  as  of  England.  The  feat  of  govern - 
country  will  excel  in  every  thing.  I  ment  is  there  ;  the  King  of  Scotland, 
Some  enjoy  a  climate  more  favourable  j  as  well  as  of  England,  refides  there  ; 
for  peaches,  and  vines,  and  necla-  I  the  Scots  nobility  and  gentry  have  as 
rines  ;  but,  by  G — ,  Sir,  no  country  I  good  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfon  ol 
,  on  earth  produces  better  men  and  wo-  j  their  Sovereign  as  the  Englrlh  ;  and 
men  than  Scotland.**  I  you  mull  allow,  that,  if  fome  Scot!- 

**  I  dare  fay  none  does,**  replied  j  men  make  fortunes  in  England,  many 
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of  our  bed  eftates  are  alfo  fpent  there. 
But  you  mean  to  fay,  that  the  Scots, 
in  general,  are  poor  in  comparifon  of 
the  Englilh.  This  we  do  not  deny, 
and  cannot  pofilbly  forget,  your  coun¬ 
trymen  refrelh  our  memories  with  it 
fo  often.  We  allow,  therefore,  that 
you  have  this  advantage  over  us  ; — 
and  the  Perlians  had  the  fame  over 
the  Macedonians  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela.  But,  whether  Scotland  be  poor 
or  rich,  thofe  Seots  who  fettle  in  Eng¬ 
land  mull  carry  induftry,  talents,  or 
wealth  with  them,  otherwife  they  will 
ftarve  there  as  well  as  elfewhcre  ;  and 
when  one  country  draws  citizens  of 
this  defcription  from  another,  I  leave 
you  to  judge  which  has  the  mollrea- 
ibn  to  complain.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  Sir,  upon  the  whole,  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  England  derives  from  the 
union  are  manitetl  and  manifold,” 

“  I  cannot  fay,”  replied  the  En- 
glifliman,  “  that  I  have  thought  much 
on  this  fiibje<5t  ;  but  J  Ih all  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  enumerate  a  few 
of  them.” 

“  la  the  firft  place,”  refumed  the 
Scot,  “  Has  Ihe  not  greatly  increa- 
fed  in  wealth  fince  that  time  ?” 

‘‘  She  has  fo,”  replied  the  other 
fmiling,  “  and  I  never  knew  the  real 
caufe  before.” 

“  In  the  next  place,  Has  ilie  not 
acquired  a  million  and  a  half  of  fub- 
je(5fs,  Avho  otherwife  would  have  been 
with  her  enemies  ?  For  this,  and  other 
reafonsy  they  are  equivalent  to  three 
millions.  In  the  third  place.  Has  Ihe 
not  acquired  fecurity  ?  without  which 
riches  are  of  no  value.  There  is  no 
door  open  Sir,  by  which  the 

French  can  enter  into  your  country. 
They  dare  as  foon  be  d - d  as  at¬ 

tempt  to  invade  Scotland  ;  fo  if  you 
can  defend  your  own  coaft,  there  is 
no  fear  of  you  ;  but  without  a  perfect 
union  with  Scotland,  England  could 
not  enjoy  the  principal  benefit  fhe  de¬ 
rives  from  her  infular  fituation.” 

Not  till  Scotland  Ihould  be  fub- 
dued,”  faid  the  Engliihman. 


Subdued!”  repeated  the  aftoni- 
fhed  Scot ;  “  let  me  tell  you.  Sir, 
that  is  a  very  ftrange  hypothelis ;  the 
friiitlefs  attempts  of  many  centuries 
might  have  caught  you  that  the  thing 
is  impofUble  ;  and,  if  you  are  conver- 
fant  in  hiftory,  you  ‘will  find  that, 
after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  courfe  of  conqueft  was  from 
North  to  the  South. 

‘‘  You  mean,”  faid  the  South  Bri¬ 
ton,  that  Scotland  would  have  con¬ 
quered  England.” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  other,  “  I  think 
the  Englilh  as  brave  a  nation  as  ever 
exifled,  and  therefore  I  will  not  fay  that 
the  Scots  are  braver;  far  lefs  lhall  I  af- 
fert,  that  they,  con  lifting  of  only  a  fifth 
part  of  the  numbers,  could  fiibdue 
the  Englifli  ;  but  I  am  fure,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  fubmit  they  would  try  ;  and 
you  will  admit  that  the  trial  would  be 
no  advantage  to  either  country.” 

Although  I  am  fully  convinced,” 
faid  the  Engliihman,  “  how  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  end,  I  fliould  be  ferry 
to  fee  it  made,  particularly  at  this 
time.” 

“  Yet,  Sir,”  rejoined  the  Scot, 

“  there  are  people  of  your  country, 
as  I  am  told,  who,  even  at  this  //W, 
endeavour  to  exafperate  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitaats  of  one  part  of  Cireat 
Britain  againft  the  natives  of  the 
other,  and  to  create  dilTention  be¬ 
tween  two  countries,  whofe  mutual 
fafety  depends  upon  their  good  agree* 
ment ;  two  countries  whom  Nature 
herlelf,  by  feparating  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  encircling  them 
with  her  azure  bond  of  union,  fceins 
to  have  intended  for  one.” 

I  do  allure  you,  my  good  Sir,” 
faid  the  Englifti  gentleman,  1  am  not 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  wilii  to 
raife  fuch  diftention.  I  love  the 
Scots  ;  I  always  thought  them  a  fen- 
fible  and  gallant  people  ;  and  forne 
of  the  moft  valued  friends  1  have  oii 
earth  are  of  your  country.” 

You  are  a  man  of  honour  and 
difeernment,”  faid  the  Caledonian, 
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feizmg  him  eagerly  by  the  hand ; 

and  I  protelt,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality,  that  I  never  knew  a  man 
of  that  charader  who  was  not  of  your 
way  of  thinking.” 

(To  be  continued.)  I 

7^^  Triumphs  Temper  ;  a  Poem* 
By  V\'  iiliam  Hayley,  Ejq;  [P.  244.] 

Argument  of  the  Third  Canto. 

HE  poet’s  refledions  on  the  plea- 
fures  of  fidion.  The  fpirit,  after  j 
prailing  Serena  for  her  fortitude,  j 
conveys  her  in  a  dream  to  the  vifio-  ; 
nary  regions  oi  Spleen,  where  that  1 
malignant  goddefs  torments  her  vie-  j 
tims.  The  fcveral  punifhments  of 
thofe  who  on  earth  had  been  either 
fierce,  fretful,  or  fullen,  are  deferibed. 
Serena  wakes. 

Mr  Hayley  has  informed  us,  in  his 
preface,  that,  by  fhifting  the  real  and 
vifionary  fccnes  in  alternate  cantos, 
he  hoped  to  make  familiar  incident 
and  allegorical  pidure  afford  a  flrong 
relief  to  each  other,  and  keep  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  alive  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  particularly  diverfified  ;  and 
this,  we  think,  he  has  done  with  fuc- 
cefs.  As  a  proof  of  which,  we  fliall 
extrad  the  ibllow^ing  bcaiuiful  lines 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  can¬ 
to,  where,  with  great  propriety,  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  into  the  regions  of  fic-| 
tion  and  fancy,  he  enumerates  the 
advantages,  and  expatiates  on  the 
pleafures  refill  ting  from  it.  The 
numbers  are  remarkably  fweet  and 
harmonious. 

Ye  kind  tranfporrers  of  tr.*  exciivfive  foul! 

Y^w.  vifi  ns!  that,  when  niglit  tiiAraps  the  pole, 
The  lively  wand  rcr  to  new  w  01  Ids  convey, 
Efcaping  from  her  heavy  houfe  oi  day. 

How-  could  the  gentle  fpirit,  foe  to  fiiife. 

Bear  without  you  this  coil  of  waking  life  ? 

Its  gricf-cmbittcr’d  cares,  its  joylefs  miith, 
And  all  the  flat  realities  of  eas  th  ? 

’TU  you,  fweet  phantoms,  wlio  new  pow’rs  iii- 
fpirc, 

Who  give  to  beauty  charms,  to  far.cy  fire, 
When,  loafing  like  the  tagk**s  kindird  frame, 
The  poet  dreams  of  cvedaliii^g  fame; 


Or,  tickled  by  the  feather  of  the  dove. 

The  folter  virgin  dreams  of  endleis  love. 

There  was  a  time,  when  Foitui.e’s  blight  dc* 
crees 

Were  feen  to  realize  fuch  dreams  as  thefe: 

Now  dang’rous  vifions  the  fond  mind  decoy 
Vainly  to  hope  for  unexifting  joy. 

While  belles  and  bards  with  mournful  fighs 
exclaim. 

Mortality  has  leiz*d  both  love  and  fame. 

Our  author’s  defeription  of  Spleen 
and  her  abode,  with  the  feveral  alle¬ 
gorical  perfonages  attendant  on  her, 
are  extremely  pidurefque  and  poeti¬ 
cal  ;  among  thefe  his  portrait  of  what 
the  French  emphatically  llile  ennui, 
a  name  which  having  none  for  it  of 
our  own  in  our  language,  we  have 
adopted  from  them,  is  thus  happily 
and  elegiintly  drawm : 

- within  that  ample  niche. 

With  cv’ry  quaint  device  of  fplendor  rich, 

Yon  phantom,  who,  from  vulgar  eyes  with- 
drawn, 

Appears  to  flretch  in  one  eternal  yawn: 

Of  empire  here  he  holds  the  lottVing  helm. 
Prime  mimUcr  in  Spleen’s  (iifeordant  realm, 
The  pil!arof*  er  fpre^ding  ftate,  and  rr.ore. 

Her  darling  offspring,  whom  on  caith  Ihe  bore ; 
For,  as  on  earth  his  wayward  mother  llray'd. 
Grandeur,  with  eyes  of  fire,  her  form  fiirvcy  d. 
And  with  flrong  paflion  llarting  fiom  I  is 
throne, 

Vnloos*d  the  fullen  queen’s  reluflant  ne. 
From  his  embrace,  conceiv'd  in  moody  joy, 
Rofe  the  rounc  image  of  a  bloated  boy  : 

His  nnrfc  was  Indolence  ;  his  tutor  Pomp, 

Who  kept  the  child  from  ev’ry  cliiluilh  romp ; 
rhey  rear’d  their  nurfling  to  the  hulk  you  fee, 
And  his  proud  parents  call’d  the  imp  Ennui. 
This  r.alm  he  rules,  and  in  fuperb  attire 
Vifits  each  earthly  palace  of  his  fire: 

A  thoufaiid  (hapes  he  wears,  now  pert,  now 
prim, 

Purfues  each  grave  conceit,  or  idle  whicn ; 

In  arms,  in  arts,  in  g  'vernrnem  engages, 

Willi  monarchs,  poets,  politicians,  fages; 

But  diops  each  woik,  the  moment  it’s  begun, 
And,  trying  all  things,  can  accomplifh  none: 
Yet  o’er  each  rank,  and  age  and  fex,  his  fv.ay 
Spreads  v.ndifcern’d,  and  nr^akes  the  world  hi^ 
prey. 

The  light  co  quet,  amid  flirtation,  fighs. 

To  find  him  lurk  in  Pleafurc’s  vain  dilguiff ; 
And  the  giave  nun  difeovers,  in  her  cell, 

That  holy  water  but  augments  his  fpelk 
As  the  flrange  monfh  r  of  the  ferpent  breed, 
That  haunts,  as  trav’ikrs  tell,  the  mailhy 
mead 

Devours  each  nobler  beafl,  tho*  firmly  grown 
To  fizc  and  liiength  fupcfior  to  his  owiii—  • 
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For  on  the  grating  horfr,  or  larger  bull,  , 

Subtly  he  fprings,  of  dark  faliva  tull, 

With  fwiftly-datting  tongue  his  prey  anoints 
With  venom,  potent  to  di(I<)lve  its  joints, 

Ai  d,  while  its  bulk  in  liquid  poifon  fwims. 
Swallows  its  melting  bone,  and  Huid  limbs: — 

So  this  Ennui,  this  wondei-Aorking  tlf. 

Can  vanquifh  pow’rs  far  mightier  than  him* 
felf. 

In  the  account  of  the  various  pu- 
niihments  inflidled  by  Spleen  on  her 
devoted  vidlims,  we  meet  with  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  fprightly  fatire, 
together  with  a  proper  degree  of 
poetical  jullice ;  as  in  the  modern  i 
Ihrcw', 

—  who,  whene’er  (he  din’d,  with  furious 
look. 

Spurn’d  her  nice  food,  and  bellow’d  at  her 
cook, 

Herejuftly  feels  a  culinary  rack, 

Bound,  like  ixion,  to  a  whirling  jack. 

In  this  there  is  humour,  as  well  as 
propriety  ;  nor  is  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
didrefs,  as  deferibed  by  our  poet,  lels 
laughable. 

See !  where  nine  bucks  have  gor’d  his  monftroiis 
haunch. 

See !  fifty  turkies  gobble  on  his  paunch  ! 

O’er  his  broad  fide  tw'clvc  creeping  , turtles 
fpread. 

And  fowls  unnumber’d  Butter  round  his  head. 

Allegory  has  already  been  fo  hack¬ 
neyed,  and  almoll  worn  out,  by  Spen- 
fer  and  his  followers,  that  it  is  no 
eafy  talk  for  a  smodern  poet  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  thing  in  that  fpecies  of  poe¬ 
try  new  or  entertaining.  Mr  Hay- 
ley,  notwuthdanding,  has  ftruck  out 
feme  ideas  that  are  both  juit  and  ele¬ 
gant. 

Hcrf',  'ike  a  dame  of  quality  array’d. 

Sits  I'ccviflmefs  prtfiding  o’er  the  fliadc. 

And  ftowning  at  hrr  own  uncomely  mien, 
Whole  coarfe  reHcflion  on  the  W'dll  is  feen. 

A  Ihaiiing  lap-dog  her  righr-hand  fulhiins, 

Her  lap  an  infant  porcupiiie  contains. 

Which,  while  her  fondnefs  tries  its  wrath  to 
.fti!!’ 

Wounds  her  each  moment  with  a  pointed  quill. 

In  thefe  lines  the  images  of  the 
lap-dog  and  porcupine  are  peculiarly  | 
happy,  and  Ihew  a  fertility  of  ima¬ 
gination,  checked,  and  direded  by 


judgment  and  truth.  The  punilh* 
ment  of  the  fretful  beauty  is  like  wife 
well  conceived,  nor  could  a  more  ap- 
pofite  circumdancc  have  been  thought 
on  than  the  tealingyrr^i/^. 

Beauty  for  lading  blifs  had  form’d  the  maid; 
Love  to  her  arms  his  faithful  homage  paid; 

But,  all  this  fwclling  tide  of  joy  to  check, 

A  fatal  freckle  rifes  on  her  neck : 

Her  Toft  cofmetics  the  vext  nymph  applies, 
Succefs  attends  her,  and  the  freckle  dies: 

But  ah!  this  victory  avails  her  not; 

She  finds  an  hydra  in  the  tcazingfpot: 

Fall  as  one  flics,  another  dill  fuccceds. 

And  with  eternal  food  her  frAful  humour 
feeds. 

Among  the  fullen  and  difeontent- 
ed,  who,  after  having  punilhed  them- 
lelvcs  during  their  lives,  are  luppofed 
by  the  poet  to  be  punilhed  aft  er  death 
by  the  goddefs  Spleen,  in '  her  own 
dominions,  v/c  were  concerned  to  fee 
the  name  of  our  favourite  Swift,  who 
is  treated,  perhaps,  w  ith  coo  great  a 
degree  of  alperity. 

— “  lli;;h  prieft  of  all  his  mifanthropir  race! 
Sec  o’er  the  croud  a  throne  of  vapours  lift 
That  ftrange  and  motley  form,  the  (hade  of 
Swift ! 

Now  (halt  thou  view  (the  guardian  fpriic  pur- 
fucs) 

His  horrid  penance,  that  each  diy  renews: 
Ptrchancc  its  terrors  may  o’erwhelm  thy  fenfe. 
But  trull  my  cait  to  bear  then  lafcly  hence  1” 

As  thus  Ihe  fpoke  above  the  gazing  throng. 
High  in  a  failing  cloud  the  fpccl.c  fwept  along. 
Vain  cf  his  pow’r,  of  elocution  proud. 

In  myflic  language  he  harangu’d  the  crou<I; 
The  bounds  he  mark’d,  with  meafurc  lo  pre- 
Cifr, 

Of  equine  virtue,  and  of  human  vice. 

That,  cuifing  Nature’s  gifts,  without  remorfe. 
Each  fuilen  hearer  wifli  d  himiclf  a  horfe. 
Pleas’d  with  the  pure  ciTccf  I  i.srcrm'‘n  wrought, 

I  h’  ambitious  pried  a  rich  tiara  caught. 
Which,  hov’iingo'ci  his  liigh-alpiving  head, 
Sarcaftic  Hiimom  dangled  hy  a  thread, 

I'hc  rich  tiara,  for  his  rempies  fit. 

Blaz’d  V  ith  each  poliih’d  gem  brilliant  wit; 
And  Iharp  fac’d  irony,  his  darling  fpritc. 

Who  rais’d  her  patron  to  this  gid«Jy  height. 
Fall  on  his  brow  the  daiig’rous  honour.^ 
b‘  iKul,  } 

But,  in  the  moment  that  her  pried  <va^> 
cro'Mi’d,  (the  groun<l  \ 

Mis  airy  fh roue  tlifTolv'd,  and  thunder  11 
Forth  from  the  yawning  earth,  with  iightidng  s 
(peed, 

Sy  rung  the  fierce  phaalom  of  a  fi.ry  deed. 


I 

I 
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Spurrinf;  ^is  ficlcf,  whence  bloody  poifjn 
fiowr’d, 

The  ghadly  grinning  fiend  Derifion,  rode. 
fr»  her  right  hand  a  horrid  whip  /he  /hakes, 
Whofe  founding  ia/h  was  form’d  of  knotted 
fnakes  ; 

An  uncouth  bogle  her  left  hand  dif;jlay’d, 
From  a  ^rty  monkey’s  fkull  by  Malice  made; 
As  her  diAortsd  tips  this  whi/lle  blew. 

Forth  ruQi’d  the  fpe^re  of  a  wild  yahoo. 

Sec  the  poor  wit  in  ha/ly  ttrror  fpring. 

And  Ay  for  foccour  to  his  grizly  king  ! 

Id  rain  his  picrang  cries  that  fuccour  court: 
The  grizly  king  enjoys  the  cruet  fport. 

Behold  the  fi  rce  yahoo,  her  viftinn  caught. 
Driie  her  (harp  talons  thro’  the  feat  of 
thought ! 

That  copious  fountain,  which  too  well  fupply’d 
Perverted  Ridicule’s  malignant  tide. 

<^ick  from  her  /feed  the  grinning  fiend  dc- 
feends, 

From  the  pierc’d  fi;ull  the  fpleenful  brain  (he 
rends, 

To  black  Mil'anthropy,  her  gha/lly  king, 

8ec  the  keen  hag  this  horrid  prtlent  bring! 
Her  daily  gift!  for,  as  each  day  arrives, 

Her  dcltin’d  vi^fim  for  new  deatla  revives. 


juftly  confidered  as  the  leaft  valuable 
part  of  this  work.  His  own  p^iie- 
tration  has,  more  than  the  antient 
hi/lorians,  inveiligated  the  objedls  of 
his  refearch  ;  and  his  ingenuity  has 
adorned  the  narrative  with  the  va¬ 
rious  graces  both  of  fentiment  and 
ftile.  His  ornaments,  though  fplcn- 
did,  are  not  fuperdcial ;  he  eqv, ‘!y, 
pleafes  the  j'»dgaicnt,  and  gnuit^s 
the  tafte  of  his  readers.  Ac  tl  co;n- 
mencement  of  the  third  volume, 
which  begins  with  the  twenty- fe- 
venth  chapter,  we  find  the  following 
beautiful  account  of  the  character  and 
condud  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  ; 


Deri/ton*s  whip  of  knotted  fnakes^ 
with  the  bugle  of  a  7?ionkey^s  Jhull  made 
by  Malice,  is  finely  imagined ;  this, 
iiotwithftanding,  is  a  part  of  the  ex- 
‘ccllent  poem  under  our  prefent  confi- 
deratioji,  which  we  could  beft  have 
Tpared,  if  the  author  had  thought 
proper  to  omit  it,  as  feeming  to  carry 
with  it  too  rigid  a  cenfure  on  an  au¬ 
thor,  who,  in  our  opinion,  if  other 
circumftances  did  not  concurto  favour 
the  fuggeftioii,  would  by  no  means 
have  deferved  the  charader  of  a  mif- 
anthropift  merely  from  his  hillory  of 
the  Houyhnhnms,  which  Swift  was 
moft  probably  tempted  to  wTite  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  oddnefs  and  lingularity 
of  the  idea,  than  from  any  ferious 
Jiatred  or  contempt  which  he  had  en^ 
tertaii^ed  of  his  own  fpecies.  j 

(To  he  continued. ) 


7k§  History  of  the  Decline  and 
-Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  Efq;  Vol.  IL 
and  ///.  [P.  175.] 


The  great  hiftorical  informa¬ 
tion  which  Mr  Gibbon  has 


JL  tion  which  Mr  Gibbon  has 
coll  I  fled,  hoy/e  ver  extenfive,  may  be 


The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he 
had  accomplillied  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
mod  celebrated  princes.  His  gentle 
and  amiable  difpofition  endeared  him 
to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful  af¬ 
fability  of  his  manners  engaged  the 
a/Fedlion  of  the  people  :  the  men  of 
letters,  who  enjoyed  the  liberality, 
acknowledged  the  talte  and  elo¬ 
quence,  of  their  Sovereign;  his  va¬ 
lour  and  dexterity  in  arms  were  e- 
qually  applauded-  by  the  foldicrs; 
and  the  clergy  confidered  the  hum¬ 
ble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  tirit  and 
mod  ufeful  of  his  virtues.  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  Goimar  had  delivered  the 
I  Wed  from  a  formidable  invafion  ; 
•and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  Eaft 
aferibed  the  merits  of  Theodolius  to 
the  author  of  his  greatnels,  and  of 
the  public  fafety.  Gratian  furvived 
thofe  memorable  events  only  four  or 
five  years  ;  but  he  furvived  his  repu¬ 
tation  ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  vi(ftr.n  to 
rebellion,  he  had  lod,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  refpcdl  and  confidence  ot  the 
Roman  world. 

“  The  remarkable  alteration  of  his 
charader  -  or  condud  may  not  be 
imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which 
had  befieged  the  fon  of  Valentinian 
from  his  infancy,  nor  to  the  head- 
drong  paflions  which  that  gentle 
youth  appears  to  have  cfcaped.  A 


more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of 
Gf atian,  may  perhaps  ftrggeft  the 
true  caufc  of  the  difappointment  of 
the  public  hopes.  His  apparent  vir¬ 
tues,'  inftead  of  being  the  hardy  pro¬ 
ductions  of  experience  and  adveriity, 
were  the  premature  and  artificial 
fruits  of  a  royal  education,  'i'he 
anxious  tendernefs  of  his  father  was 
continually  employed  to  beflow  on 
him  thofe  advantages,  which  he  might 
perhaps  elleem  the  more  highly,  as 
he  himftlf  had  been  deprived  of 
them  ;  and  the  moft  fkilful  mafters  of 
every  fcience,  and  of  every  art,  had 
laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body 
of  the  young  prince.  The  knowledge 
which  they  painfully  communicated 
was  difplayed  with  oftentation,  and 
celebrated  with  lavifh  praife.  His 
foft  and  tradable  difpofition  received 
the  fair  impreffion  of  their  judicious 
precepts,  and  the  abfence  of  paflion 
might  eafily  be  miftaken  for  the 
ftrength  of  reafon.  His  preceptors 
gradually  rofe  to  the  rank  and  con- 
lequence  of  minifters  of  ftate  ;  and, 
as  they  wifely  diffembled  their  fecrct 
authority,  he  feemed  to  ad  with 
firmnefs,  with  propriety,  and  with 
judgment,  on  the  mod  important  oc- 
cafions  of  his  life  and  reign.  But 
the  influence  .of  this  elaborate  in- 
ftrudion  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  furface  ;  and  the  fkilful  precep¬ 
tors,  who  fo  accurately  guided  the 
fteps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not 
infufe  into  his  feeble  and  indolent 
charader,  the  vigorous  and  indepen¬ 
dent  principle  of  adion,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  laborious  purfait  of  glory 
elfentially  neceffary  to  the  happinefs, 
and  alinoft  to  the  exiiiencs  of  the 
hero. 

As  foon  as  time  and  accident 
had  removed  thofe  faithful  counfd- 
iors  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Weft  infenfibly  defeended  to 
the  level  of  his  iiatural  genius  ; 
doned  the  reins  of  govemnnent  to  the 
*  ambitious  hands  which  were  llretch- 
ed  forwards  to  grafp  the*::  j  and 


amufed  his  leifure  with  the  moft  fri¬ 
volous  gratifications.  A  public  fale 
of  favour  and  injuftice  was.inftituted 
both  in  the  court  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  by  the  worthlefs  delegates 
his  power,  whofe  merit  it  was  made 
facrilege  to  queflion.  The  confcieiicc 
of  the  credulous  prince  was  direded 
by  faints  and  bilhops  ;  who  procured 
an  Imperial  edid  to  punifli,  as  a  ca¬ 
pital  olFcnce,  the  violation,  the  ne- 
gled,  or  even  the  ignorance  of  the 
divine  law. 

Among  the  various  arts  which 
had  exercifed  the  youth  of  Gratian# 
he  had  applied  himfelf,  with  lingular 
inclination  and  fuccefs,  to  manage 
the  horfe,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to 
dart  the  javelin  ;  and  thefe  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  might  be  ufefiil  to  a  foi- 
dier,  were  proftituted  to  the  viler 
purpofes  of  hunting.  Large  parks 
were  ineJofed  for  the  Imperial  piea-> 
fures,  and  plentifully  ftocked  with 
every  fpecies  of  wild  beads  ;  and 
Gratian  negleded  the  duties,  and 
even  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to 
confume  whole  days  in  the  vain  dif- 
play  of  his  dexterity  and  boldnefs  in 
the  chace.  The  pride  and  wilh  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  to  excel  In  an 
art,  in  which  he  might  be  furpafTeJ 
by  the  meaneft  of  his  (laves,  remin¬ 
ded  the  numerous  fpeflators  of  the 
examples  of  Nero  and  Commodas : 
but  the  chafte  and  temperate  Graiian 
was  a  ftranger  to  their  monftrous 
vices  ;  and  his  hands  were  flain’ed 
only  w  ith  the  blood  of  animals.*’ 

The  judgment  of  the  writer  is  fo 
conlpicuous  throughout  thi^  work, 
that,  amidft  all  the  copioufnefs  of 
philofophical  reflexion,  we  very  feU 
doin  meet  with  any  fentinient  which 
can  be  reckoiicJ  redundant  or  decla¬ 
matory.  Whether  the  laft  fentcnce 
ill  the  fubfequent  palfage  be  of  this 
kijid,  wc  Ihaii  ijuve  the  reader  to  de- 
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that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman, 
and  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
would  chufe  rather  to  employ  his 
jorces  in  the  common  defence  of  the 
republic,  he  v^as  armed  and  prepa¬ 
red,  if  his  friendlhip  (Hould  be^rejec- 
ted,  to  difpute  in  a  field  of  battle  the 
empire  of  the  world*  An  immediate 
and  peremptory  anfwer  was  required  ; 
but  it  v/as  extremely  difficult  for 
Theodofius  to  fatisfy,  on  this  ^impor¬ 
tant  occafion,  either  the  feelings  of 
his  own  mind,  or  the  expedtations  of 
the  public;  The  imperious  voice  of 
honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of 
Gratian,  he  had  received  the  Impe- 
.  rial  diadem :  his  patience  would  en¬ 
courage  the  odious  fufpicion,  that  he 
was  more  deeply  fenfible  of  former 
injuries,  than  of  recent  obligations ; 
and  if  he  accepted  the  friendlhip,  he 
mud  feem  fo  lhare  the  guilt  of  the 
alTaffin.  Even  the  principles  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  intereft  of  fociety,  would 
receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impu¬ 
nity  of  Maximus ;  and  the  example 
of  fuccefsful  ufurpation  would  tend 
to  diffolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  once  more  to  replunge 
the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  preceding  age.  But,  as 
the  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  ho¬ 
nour  Ihould  invariably  regulate  the 
conduft  of  an  individual,  they  may 
be  overbalanced,  in  the  mind  of  a  fo- 
vereign,  by  the  fenfe  of  luperior  du¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  maxims,  both  of  juf- 
tice  and  humanity,  mud  permit  the 
efcape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if 
an  innocent  people  would  be  involved 
in  the  confequenccs  of  his  punilh- 
nient,” 

The  various  incidents  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius 
are  related  by  our  author  with  great 
fidelity,  unbialfed  by  any  of  the  fyf- 
tematic  prejudices  which  influenced 
the  writers  of  thofe  times  ;  and  in 
delineating  the  charader  of  this  Em¬ 
peror,  he  difeovers  his  ufual  fagapity, 
as  well  as  animated  exprefiion. 


The  orator,  who  may  be  filenc 
without  danger,  may  praife  without 
difficulty  and  without  reluftance ; 
and  pofterity  will  confefs,  that  the 
charader  of  Theodofius  might  fur- 
nifh  the  fubjedl  of  a  fincere  and  ample 
panegyric.  The  wifdom  of  his  laws, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  rendered 
his  adminiftration  refpe(5lable  in  the 
eyes  both  of  his  fubjeds,  and  of  his 
enemies.  He'  loved  and  pradlfed 
the  virtues  of  domeftic  life,  which 
feldom  hold  their  refidence  in  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  kings.  Theodofius  was  chafte 
and  temperate ;  he  enjoyed,  without 
excefs,  the  fenfual  and  Ibcial  plealures 
of  the  table  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his 
amorous  paffions  was  never  diverted 
from  their  lawful  objeds. 

“  The  proud  titles  of  Imperial 
greatnefs  were  adorned  by  the  tender 
names  of  a  faithful  hufband,  an  in¬ 
dulgent  father  ;  his  uncle  was  raifed, 
by  His  affedionate  efteem,  to  the  rank 
of  a  fecond  parent :  Theodofius  em¬ 
braced,  as  his  own,  the  children  of 
his  brother  and  fifter  j  and  the  ex- 
preffions  of  his  regard  were  extended 
to  the  moft  diftant  and  oblcure 
branches  of  his  numerous  kindred. 
His  familiar  friends  were  judicioufly 
feleded  from  among  thole  perfons, 
who,  in  the  equal  intercourfe  of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  had  appeared  before  his 
eyes  without  a  malk  :  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  perfonal  and  fuperior  merit, 
enabled  him  to  defpife  the  accidental 
diftindiou  of  the  purple  ;  and  he 
proved,  by  his  condud,  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  the  injuries,  wdiile  he 
moft  gratefully  remembered  all  the 
favours  and  fervices,  which  he  had 
received  before  he  afeended  the  throne 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ferious, 
or  lively  tone  of  his  converfation  was 
j  adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the 
charader,  of  his  fubjeds  whom  he 
admitted  into  his  focitty  ;  and  the 
affability  of  his  manners  difplayed 
the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodofius 
refpeded  the  fimplicity  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  ;  every  art,  every  talent. 


and  educated  the  orphan  daughters, 
of  Maximus.  A  charad^er  thus  ac- 
compliflied  might  almoll  excufe  the 
extravagant  fuppofition  of  the  orator 
Pacatus ;  that,  if  the  elder  Brutus 
could  .  be  permitted  to  revifit  the 
earth,  the  ftern  republican  would  ab¬ 
jure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodofius,  his 
hatred  of  kings ;  and  ingenuoufly 
confefs,  that  fuch  a  nvDiiarcn  W'as  the 
moll  faithful  guardian  of  the  happi- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  republic  mud  have  difcer- 
ned  two  effential  imperfe61ions,  which, 
might,  perhaps,  have  abated  his  re¬ 
cent  love  of  defpotifm.  The  virtu¬ 
ous  mind  of  Theodofius  was  often 
relaxed  bv  indolence,  and  it  was 
fometimes  inflamed  by  paflion.  In 
the  purfuit  of  an  important  obje(d,  his 
adive  courage  was  capable  of  the 
moil  vigorous  exertions  ;  but,  as  foon 
as  the  defign  was  accomplilhed,  or 
the  danger  w^as  furmounted,  the  hero 
funk  into  inglorious  repofe  ;  and,  for¬ 
getful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is 
the  property  of  his  people,  refigned 
himfelf  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inno¬ 
cent,  but  trifling  pleafures  of  a  luxu¬ 
rious  court.  The  natural  difpofition 
of  Theodofius  was  hafty  and  choleric  ; 
and,  in  a  ftation  where  none  could 
refill,  and  few  w’ould  dilfuade,  the' 
fatal  confequence  of  his  refentment, 
the  humane  monarch  was  jullly  a- 
larmed  by  the  confcloufnefs  of  his 
infirmity  and  of  his  power.  It  was 
the  conftant  ftudy  of  his  life  to  fup- 
prefs,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate 
fallies  of  palTion  ;  and  the  fiiccefs  of 
his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his 
clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue 
which  claims  the  merit  of  vidory,  is 
expofed  to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and 
^the  reign  of  a  w’ife  and  merciful 
prince  was  polluted  by  an  adt  of  cru¬ 
elty,  which  would  ftain  the  annals  of 
Nero  or  Domltian.  Within  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  the  inconfihent  hifto- 
rian  of  Theodofius  inuft  relate  the 


of  an  ufeful,  or  even  of  an  innocent 
nature,  was  rewarded  by  his  judici¬ 
ous  liberality  ;  and,  except  the  here¬ 
tics,  whom  he  perfecuted  with  im¬ 
placable  hatred,  the  diffufive  circle  of 
his  benevolence  was  circumferibed 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  human  race. 

“  The  government  of  a  mighty 
empire  may  aflurcdly  fuffice  to  occu¬ 
py  the  time,  and  the  abilities,  of  a 
mortal :  yet  this  diligent  prince,  with¬ 
out  afpiring  to  the  unfuitable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  profound  learning,  always  re- 
ferved  fome  moments  of  his  leifure 
for  the  inftrudive  amufement  of  read¬ 
ing.  Hiftory,  which  enlarged  his 
expedience,  was  his  favourite  ftudy. 
The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  eleven  hundred  years,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  various  and  fplen- 
did  piiflure  of  human  life  ;  and  it  has 
been  particularly  obferved,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  perufed  the  cruel  aefts  of  Cin- 
na,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warm¬ 
ly  exprefled  his  generous  deteftation 
of  thofe  enemies  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  His  difinterefted  opinion 
of  pad  events  was  ufefully  applied  as 
the  rule  of  his  own  a(ftions ;  and 
Theodofius  has  deferved  the  fingular 
commendation,  that  his  virtues  al¬ 
ways  feemed  to  expand  with  his  for¬ 
tune  :  the  feafon  of  his  profperity 
was  that  of  his  moderation  ;  and  his 
clemency  appeared  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  after  the  danger  and  fuccefs  of 
the  civil  war.  The  Moorifti  guards 
of  the  tyrant  had  been  maflacred  in 
the  firft  heat  of  the  vidtory  ;  and  a 
fmall  number  of  the  moft  obnoxious 
criminals  fuffered  the  puniftiment  of 
the  law. 

But  the  Emperor  fhewed  him¬ 
felf  much  more  attentive  to  relieve 
the  innocent  than  to  chaftlfe  the 
guilty.  The  opprefled  fubjedlsof  the 
weft,  who  would  have  deemed  thera- 
felves  happy  in  the  reftoration  of 
their  lands,  were  aftonilhed  to  receive 
a  fum  of  money  equivalent  to  their 
lofles  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  con¬ 
queror  fupported  the  aged  mother, 
VoL.  LI  I. 
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prefled  with  the  great  importance  of 
its  fubjedl  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
Houfe ;  but  it  was  always  underftood, 
that  when  a  queftion  had  been  repea¬ 
tedly  debated  in  the  Houfe  before, 
there  was  no  neceffity  of  entering 
again  into  its  merits,  or  any  want  of 
candour  in  giving  it  a  filent  negative. 
The  objedl  of  the  bill  was,  to  »n- 
veft  the  Crown  with  powers  for  the 
purpofe  of  concluding  peace  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  to  which  no  other  anfwer  need 
be  ahigned  than  this,  that  thofe 
powers  already  cxift  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  of  Parliament :  Were  the 
cafe  otherwife,  he  ihould  certainly 
not  objedt  to  the  prefent,  or  any 
other  propofiiien  tending  to  facilitate 
the  reftoration  of  peace. 

If  America  (houid  be  inclihed  to 
treat,  the  Crown  was  now  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  authority  fufficient  to  fet  on 
foot  a  negociation,  and  to  fettle  every 
material  point  in  difpute  ;  but  if  any 
unforefeen  difficulties  fhould  ariffi,  in 
which  the  interpofition  of  Parliament 
might  be  ncceffary,  there  would  be 
time  enough  to  apply  for  new  powers 
before  the  treaty  could  poffibly  be 
brought  to  a  conclufion. 

MR  FOX  made  a  long  and  ani¬ 
mated  fpecch  in  reply  to  Lord  North. 
He  denied  almoh  all  his  Lordffiip’s 
pofitions ;  and  infilled,  that  there  was 
not  a  tingle  cafe^  in  which  the  King* 
could,  of  his  own  prerogative,  and 
without  the  confent  of  Parliament,, 
make  peace  with  America ;  the  war 
with  America  was  founded  on  adls 
of  Parliament,  and  confequently  was 
not  a  w’ar  of  prerogative  :  thofe  ads, 
muft  have  their  due  operation ;  nor 
could  it  be  impeded  by  any  .preroga¬ 
tive  whatever.  The  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica  differed  from  that  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  in  this,*  that  the 
laft  originating  folely  from  the  royal 
prerogative,  a  proclamation  from  the 
Crown,  commanding  a  ceffation  of 
arms,  might  put  an  end  to  it;  but 
the  war  with  ..'imerica  was  of  a  dlf- 


gcnerous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  malTacre 
cf  the  people  of  ThelTalonica.” 

(To  he  continued* ) 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednefday^  May  30. 

Oh  a  Motion  for  making  Peace  •with 
America. 

COLONEL  EAR TLET lamented 
the  ill  fuccefs  that  had  on  for¬ 
mer  occafions  attended  the  motions 
fimilar  to  that  he  was  now  about  to 
make,  relative  to  America.  He 
owned  his  own  incapacity  to  reprefent 
the  neceffity  of  the  meafure  with  the 
fpree  he  could  wilh,  and  which  the 
matter  required ;  but  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  butinefs  urged  him  to 
bring  it  once  more  forward,  and 
hoped  for  the  affillance  of  gentlemen 
who  were  potieffed  of  greater  abili¬ 
ties.  He  faid  the  American  war  had 
been  very  dellruaive  both  to  them 
and  to  this  country,  and  therefore' 
moved,  “  That  it  be  taken  into  feri- 
ous  contiderati^iTi  by  the  Houfe,  and 
a  plan  formed  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.^^ 


SIR  P.  y.  CLERKE  feconded 
this  motion,  wffiich  was  about  to  be 
decided  by  an  immediate  divition, 
when  Sir  George  Saville  rofe,  and  re¬ 
prehended  the  Minillers  for  treating 
fp  contemptuoufiy  a  quefiion  of  this 
importance.  He  reafoned  fome  time 
to  (hew  that  every  idea  of  pacification 
with  America  muft  be  reiinquilhed, 
if  the  prefent  motion  was  negatived  ; 
for  the  Crown  had  ,  now  no  power  to 
agree  on  terms  of  peace,  whatever 
advances  might  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies.  ^ 


LORD  NORTH  exculpated  him- 
felf  from  inattention  to  his  duty,  in 
not  having  offered  his  objedious  to 
the  motion.  He  was  as  fully  itn- 
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’  fercnt  nature  ;  it  was  undertaken  to 
'  chaftife  rebellion ;  and  as,  by  ad  of 
Parliament,  all  trade,  or  commercial 
’  intercourfe  whatever  between  her  and 
Great  Britain  was  cut  off,  as  long  as 
that  ad  exifted,  the  royal  prerogative 
could  not  render  trade  licit  between 
the  two  countries  :  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  trade  law ;  it  declared  all  trade 
with  America  to  be  contraband  ;  and 
would  a  man  prefume  to  fay  that  it 
was  in  the  royal  prerogative  to  ren 
der  licit  a  trade  declared  by  an  ad  of 
Parliament  to  be  contraband  ?  The 
noble  Lord  had  faid,  that  cafes  might 
occur  in  making  peace,  in  which  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  confult  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fad  was,  that,  with  re- 
fped  to  America,  there  was  not  a 
fingle  cafe  ‘»n  which  peace  could  be 
miide  without  the  confent  of  the  Le- 
ci  nature  ;  and  he  defied  the  noble 
Lord  to  point  out  one,  in  which  the 
royal  prerogative  could  be  alone  fuf- 
ficient ;  Parliament  had  circumferi- 
bed  America  with  ads  ;  w^hile  they 
fubfified,  no  peace  could  take  place  ; 
and  Parliament  alone  could  repeal 
them.  But  if  the  Crown  had  the 
ponver  to  make  peace  with  America, 
it  was  very  clear  that  M’nifiers  had 
not  the  •will ;  for  they  had  not  once 
attempted  it,  fince  they  palTed  the  in¬ 
glorious  conciliatory  bill :  but  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  averfe  to  peace  i 
with  America,  becaufe  the  war  with 
iiie  colonies  was  neceffary  to  maintain  ; 
them  in  their  places;  and  with  it  their  ' 
Qopfequence  in  the  empire  muft  ex¬ 
pire  ;  with  the  war  their  influence 
MToijild  end,  and  with  their  influence 
theiy*  .authority  muff  ceafe  ;  it  was  ; 
therefore  *  incumbent  on  them  not  to 
liave^a  wifh  for  peace,  as  long  as  they  ; 
delired  loAeep  their  places. 

■>  If  a  member  of  their  own  party  ‘ 
Ihquld  afk  a  Minifter  why  he  did  not 
make  peace  ?  his  reply  would  be,  if 
the  war  ihould  end,  I  could  no  longer 
pay  you  your  wages  ;  war  begets  ex¬ 
traordinaries  ;  extraordinaries  beget 
loans ;  loans  beget  douceurs ;  and  j 


douceurs  beget  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  If,  therefore,  there  ihould  be 
no  war,  thofe  members  of  Parliament 
could  not  receive  any  emolument 
from  the  Minifte»  ;  thus  the  Mlnifters 
carried  on  the  war  for  the  purpole  of 
maintaining  their  places ;  and  the 
members  lupported  their  meafures, 
that  they  might  ihare  in  the  fums 
voted  for  the  war  by  Parlianient. 

Mr  Fox  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
refugees  from  America,  and  treated 
them  with  very  little  ceremony  in¬ 
deed.  He  confeffed  that  he  revered 
and  efteemed  thofe  characters  who, 
from  principle,  followed  their  abdi¬ 
cated  Prince  to  St  German’s,  and, 
having  lliarcd  in  the  profperity  of  the 
father,  adhered  to  the  foil  in  his  ad- 
verfity  in  Rome  ;  but  he  could  not 
refpc(S  thofe  who,  like  Mr  Galloway, 
had  fided  w’ith  the  Congrefs  in  its 
profperity,  and  abandoned  it  in  the 
moment  that  its  affairs  feemed  to  ap¬ 
pear  defperate. 

Had  this  traiterous  defertion  of 
their  party  been  the  only  fault  of  the 
refugees,  he  would  configned 

them  to  deferred  oblivion  ;  but  when 
they  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  flanJer 
the  heft  chara(fters  in  this  country, 
and,  by  falfe  infer matloii,  urge  Ad- 
miniftration  to  profecute  the  war,  in 
that  cafe  he  confidered  them  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  this  country,  and  objeffs  of 
deteilation.  That  they  gave  lalfe  in- 
forma'Lion  was  evident  from  Mr  Gal¬ 
loway’s  aifertion,  that  five-fixtlis  of 
America  were  friends  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain:  if  this  aifertion  was  true,  how 
was  it  pofiible,  that  with  a  great 
army  from  England  to  fupport  them, 
they  were  not  able  to  annihilate  the 
power  of  the  other  fixtli  part  of  tiie 
people  ?  That  they  flandered  private 
charadlers  wasclear,troni  thefalfe  and 
wicked  charge  brought  by  them  againit 
his  relation  (his  brother  Colonel  Fox), 
who,  they  faid,  had  availed  himfclf 
of  his  rank  of  Colonel  to  carry  on  a 
treafonable  corrcfpondence  w’ith  the 
enemy.  They  knew  themfelvcs  that 
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this  charge  was  talle  ;  but  they  pub- 
lidied  it,  he  feared,  not  for  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  honour ;  and  all  he  lamented 
was,  that  he  could  not  difcover  the 
bafe  libeller  of  his  reputation. 

Thus  were  perfons,  brought  up  in 
their  country’s  fervice,  and  labouring 
unremittingly  tor  the  public  good, 
expofed  to  the  venom  of  wretches  paid 
by  the  Mini llry  for  the  calumny  they 
circulated.  It  was  in  return  for  the 
part  he  had  afled  in  Parliament,  and 
his  firm  oppofition  to  the  American 
war,  that  the  perfon  alluded  to  was 
marked  out  by  the  hireling  pen  of  a 
refugee  as  a  proper  objeifl  of  detrac¬ 
tion. 

After  this,  he  urged  a  variety  of 
arguments,  all  tending  to  prove  that 
Adminillration  was  averfe  to  peace, 
and  that  the  war  mull  necefiarily  be 
protra^ed  as  long  as  the  prefent  fy- 
ftem  is  adhered  to.  He  concluded, 
by  profeliing  his  great  fatisfadion  at 
finding  one  opportunity  before  the 
clofj  of  the  fefiion,  for  exprelling  his 
fentiments  on  fo  important  a  fubjed. 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAINE 
replied  to  Mr  Fox,  and  began  with 
obierving,  that  tho*  gentlemen  were 
extremely  forward  to  recommend 
peace  with  America,  they  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  fugged  the  means  by 
which  fo  defircable  an  objed  might  be 
attained ;  they  were  ready  to  lurniih 
the  Crown  with  ample  powers  to 
treat,  but  not  to  point  out  in  v.’hich 
way  thofe  powers  might  be  exercifed : 
yet  the  one  would  be  iifeuil,  and  the 
other  was  entirely  fuperfiuous  ;  for 
the  prefent  powers  of  the  Crown,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  hon,  Gentleman 
had  advanced,  were  extenfive  enough 
for  concluding  peace,  were  there  a 
difpofition  in  the  colonies  to  open  a 
negociation.  He  always  had  been  of 
opinion,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  fo, 
that  the  conciliatory  bills  no  longer 
continued  in  force,  nor  could  the  pro- 
pofi-ions  offered  by  our  Commifiio- 
nijrs  be  now  obligatory  on  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  t  for  the  other  parly  not  acceding 


fioners  ;  but  by  the  prohibitory  ad 
itfelf,  from  which  the  hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  had  argued,  that  the  legiflature 
muft  be  confulted  in  making  peace,  a 
claufe  was  contained,  giving  fufficient 
powers  to  the  Crown  for  every  pur- 
pofe  of  pacification  ;  for  it  was  enac¬ 
ted,  That  his  Majefty  might,  by 
his  royal  authority,  declare  any  pro¬ 
vince,  town,  or  dillrid,  returning  to 
its  allegiance,  to  be  within  his  peace 
and.protedion  ;  and  that  from  thence¬ 
forth,  all  redridions,  prohibitions, 
and  penalties  impofed  thereon,  fhould 
ceafe.”  I'nder  this  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  therefore,  a  peace  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  King  alone,  on  any 
terms  but  thofe  of  independence. 

Now  he  prefumed  it  was  not  the 
meaning  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
made  the  motion,  that  the  Crown 
Ihould  be  empowered  to  make  Ame¬ 
rica  independent  of  the  Rritilh  govern¬ 
ment.  Parliament  could  not  yet  be 
ripe  for  a  concefllon  like  that,  and  if 
not,  the  bill  moved  for  could  give  n# 
powers  to  the  Crown  of  which  it  was 
not  already  polfcfled.  The  Congrefs 
had  already  folemnly  declared,  that 
nothing  fhort  of  independence  would’ 
fatisfy  them ;  if  Parliament  was  not 
refolved  to  acknowledge  it,  would  it 
not  be  nugatory  to  hold  out  terms 
fhort  of  that  independence  ?  would  it 
not  be  throwing  the  dignity  of  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  feet  of  the  Congre^, 
and  fporting  with  its  confequences 
without  any  chance  of  peace  f  The 
hon.  Member  had  faid,  that  Minifters 
had  not  a  nvill  to  make  peace  ;  hut 
ilirely  they  mull  be  devoid  of  common 
feiife  to  willi  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  when  they  had  fo^  much  to 
Jole  by  it ;  the  prefent  Minifters  had  a 
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great  ftakc  in  their  country,  and  con- 
^quently  they  muft  be  rnad  to  perfe- 
vere  in  ineafures  that  mu^i  endanger 
it. 

It  was  ungenerous  to  charge  Mini- 
fters  with  guilt  in  carrying  on  the  war ; 
for  if  they  had  fubmitted  to  what 
the  Americans  dcfired,  the  war  would 
never  have  been  conomcnced.  The 
Americans  wanted  to  reje<5t  th^power 
of  Parliament  over  their  country,  but 
had  been  very  jeady  to  fubmit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  :  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
Crown;  if  uncon ftitutional  power  was 
pleafing  to  the  Crown,  they  could  have 
extended  its  prerogative  and  authori¬ 
ty,  and  eftabliftied  both  on  the  ruins 
of  parliamentary  jurifdiAion ;  but  Mi- 
nifters  withftood  the  temptation,  re- 
jeded  the  unconftitutional  offers  of  the 
Americans,  and  flood  forth  the  cham¬ 
pions  for  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
America  had  wifhed  to  withdraw  her- 
felf  from  the  Britifli  conflitution, 
without  renouncing  obedrence  to  the 
King ;  but  Minifters  contended  for 
tile  juft  fovereignty  of  the  legiflature ; 
and  inftead  of  being  reproached  for 
fuch  conduA,  they  furely  deferved  the 
thanks  of  all  men  who  wifhed  well  to 
the  conflitution  of  their  country. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  had  ridiculed 
the  affertion  that  iths  ot  the  Ameri- 
cans  were  friends  to  Great  Britain  : 
notwithftanding  the  ridicule,  he  belie¬ 
ved  it  to  be  a  faft.  But  why  did  they 
not  annihilate  the  power  of  the  other 
t)th  part  of  the  people  ?  The  reafon 
was  obvious — that  part  was  armed, 
the  other  5  were  unarmed;  they 
w^ere  watched,  and  many  of  them  had 
been  imprifoned,  nay  fuffered  death, 
for  their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain. 
America  was  not,  like  other  countries, 
full  of  walled  towns,  and  ftrong  for- 
treffes,  which  the  welJ-difpofed  might 
feize  for  their  protedion  :  it  w^as  a 
country  without  a  fortrefs,  interfeded 
■Nvith  rivers,  w'hich,  bv  dividiiux  the 
dividing  the  friends  of  government 
from  one  another,  cut  off  all  commu¬ 


nication,  and  prevented  them  from 
ading  together. 

But  the  loyalty  of  thofe  who  had 
reibrted  to  us  was  called  in  qiiellion  ; 
and  particularly  Mr  Galloway  was 
pointed  out,  as  a  perfon  who,  having 
done  as  much  mifehief  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  he  could,  had  efpoufed  her 
caufe,  only  when  that  of  America 
feemed  to  be  undone.  The  fad  was, 
that  Mr  Galloway  liad  withftood  taxa¬ 
tion  by  a  Britifti  Parliament,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  it  unconftitmional ; 
but  the  moment  that  it  was  propofed 
in  Congrefs  to  break  all  connedioa 
with  the  mother  country,  his  regard 
for  the  conflitution  had  made  him 
eppofe  the  meafure;  and  when  he 
found  that  his  zeal  for  England  had 

O 

endangered  his  life,  he  then  reibrted 
to  the  Britifh  flandard  ;  not  when  he 
could  do  no  more  mifehief  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  when  he  could  be  no  longer 
ferviceable  to  the  Americans.  As 
far,  therelbi  e,  as  a  man  ading  upon 
thefe  principles  could  dei'erve  the 
gc#d  opinion  of  Parliament,  Mr  Gal¬ 
loway  w^as  entitled  to  it. 

Here  his  Lordftiip  concluded,  af¬ 
ter  profefling,  in  very  elegant  and  em¬ 
phatic  terms,  that  though  he  was 
ardently  defirous  of  peace  wnth  n  me 
rica,  yet  if  it  could  not  be  obtained 
without  an  admiftion  of  her  indepen¬ 
dency,  he,  for  one,  would  forego  the 
blellmgs  of  peace,  rather  than  give 
his  vote  for  fo  degrading  a  concefuon. 

MR  BURKE  replied  to  his  Lord- 
fhip,  and  reafoned  very  diftufely  in 
fupport  of  the  motion  ;  he  admitted, 
that  Minifters  had  a  /take  in  the 
country  ;  but  then  they  took  fo  much 
care  of  it,  that  they  furrounded  it 
with  all  the  other  flakes  in  the  hedge, 
and  fo  preferved  it  from  danger.  He 
was,  as  ufual,  very  figurative,  and, 
among  other  new  allufions,  introdu¬ 
ced  the  celebrated  artlft  'raliacotius, 
renowned  hi  Hudibras  and  Triftram 
shandy  for  fupplying  the  lofs  of  na¬ 
tural  notes  by  aitificial  ones,  cut  from 
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the  br— eh  of  a  porter.  Minifters,-  in 
like  manner.  Had  carved  their  places 
out  of  the  American  war;  and,  as 
Butler  fays, 

When  life  of  parent  h — Is  out, 

tiff  drops  the  fy  nip  at  he  tic  fncut. 

60,  with  the  American  war,  their 
places  and  emoluments  mull  very 
iympathctically  expire.  He  puftied 
this  droll  iimile  a  little  farther,  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  refugees,  who  forming 
a  part  in  the  body  of  the  war,  and  the 
fouleft  too,  were  the  br — ch  out  of 
which  the  nofe  was  taken. 

Colonel  Hartley's  motion  was  at 
length  rejedledf — ayes  7z,noes  106. 


On  the  Cosnviijfion  for  Stating  the  Public 
Accounts* 

^Thurfday^  May  2i. 

THE  order  of  the  day  was  read, 
for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
CommilTion  of  Accounts  bill. 

I 

COLONEL  BARRE  then  rofc, 
and  moved  an  inllruiftion  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  leaving  out  the  names  of 
the  prefent  Commiffioners,  and  infer- 
ting  in  their  (lead  Members  of  that 
Houfc  ;  he  fupported  this  motion  in 
a  very  able  fpeech,  the  chief  argu- 
TTients  of  which  were  thefe ;  that,  in 
delegating  the  right  of  cerreding 
public  expenditures,  to  others,  they 
violated  a  moft  important  parliamen- 
'  tary  duty,  and  abandoned  the  intereft 
•  ef  their  conftituents.  He  alfo  con- 
•tended,  that  every  reafon  for  conti- 
liuing  the  Commiflion  on  the  prefent 
footing,  arifing  from  the  ability  with 
which  the  trull  had  been  difeharged, 
jnuft  now  ceafe,  becaufe  two  of  the 
Commiffioners,  Mr  Pigot  and  Sir  G^y 
Carleton,  had  determined  to  refign 
their  odices,  and  a  third  was  lately 
flead. 

LORD  NORTH  oppofed  the  mo¬ 
rion.  He  faid,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
examining  public  accounts,  though 


no  doubt  an  obje^l  of  great  impor- 
tence,  and  a  branch  of  parliamentary 
itiuty,  was  of  too  complex  and  Lbo- 
wious  a  nature  to  be  undert.tkwi  by 
Ahe  Houfe  in  its  aggregate  capacity, 
iconfcqiiently  it  mull  be  done  by  dele¬ 
gation  ;  and  when  the  quellion  was, 
whether  the  Commiflion  ihould  be 
filled  with  Gentlemen  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  he  preferred  the '  latter 
for  various  reafons,  which  he  then 
adduced,  and  ftill  thought  very  co¬ 
gent.  But  whatever  motives  induced 
the  Houfc  to  agree  with  him  in  opi¬ 
nion  then,  were  now  confirmed  and 
ftrengthened  by  many  additional  ones; 
tor  the  Commiffioners  had  been  tried,, 
and  were  known  to  have  difeharged 
their  bufinefs  with  fingular  induftry, 
fidelity,  and  judgment:  the  Houfe 
therefore  was  now  called  on  to  de¬ 
cide,  whether  they  would  retain  in, 
or  difmifs,  from  their  fervice  men, 
whofe  eligibility  for  the  important 
truft  to  be  delegated  was  unquefiion- 
able. 

It  had  been  aflerted,  that  the  Com¬ 
miflion  could  not  again  be  filled  with 
the  fame  perfons,  and  as  to  Mr  i  ier- 
nay,  the  afltrtlon  was  well  founded, 
for  he  was  lately  dead  ;  but,  with 
refped  to  Mr  "Pigot*  and  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  tne  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  a  miftake,  they  being  inclined 
ftill  to  ferve  the  public,  if  Parlianient 
ftill  thought  proper  to  entruft  them. 
It  w'as  true,  indeed,  they  had'  ex* 
prefled  an  inclination  to  refign  ;  Sir 
Guy  on  account  of  his  health,  finding 
the  laborious  duties  of  the  oince  too 
fatiguing  ;  and  Mr  Pigot  finding  them* 
inconvenient,  as  they  interfered  with 
his  profeflional  bufinefs  ;  but  he  was 
authortfed  to  fay,  that  a  zeal  for  the 
public  caufe  had  at  length  furmoun- 
ted  every  objedlion,  and  they  would 
ftill  be  prevailed  upon  to  as  Com¬ 
miffioners.  The  fame  accountants 
therefore  miglit  ftill  be  appointed, 
Mr  'J’iernay  excepted ;  and  when  it 
was  confidered  that  he,  by  many 
months  indifpofition,  had  been  prcr 
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vcnfed^frbm  aflifting  in  the  bnfmefs, 
perhaps  it  would  not  prejudife  the 
furti\er  progrefs  of  the  Commilfion, 
ihould-*'  the  number  be  reduced  to  fix. 

In  recommendation  of  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen)  his  Lordfiiip  urged  many 
other  arguments,  particularly  that 
they  were  now  experienced  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  public  accounts,  to  which 
Members  of  that  Houle  in  general 
were  ilrangers,  and  that  all  the  delay 
they  met  with  in  the  firft  outfet  of 
the  bufinefs  would  again  occur,  ihould 
new  Commiflioners  be  appointed. 
But  he  chiefly  objedled  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
becaufe  it  would  be  impoflible  to  no^ 
minate  Commiflioners  in  that  Houfe, 
without  giving  room  for  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  their  adling  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Treafury.  Gentlemen 
were  fo  very  forward  to  condemn 
the  Minifter  on  this  ground,  that 
even  where  the  mode  of  ballot  was 
adopted,  in  the  appointment  of  .a  fe- 
cret  Committee,  they  alledged  that 
he  had  named  the  Members  of  it ; 
furely  then  a  fimilar  accufation  would 
be  made,  if  by  ballot,  or  any  other 
mode  of  parlianrientary  choice,  Com¬ 
miflioners  of  Public  Accounts  were 
to  be  nominated. 

The  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Houfe  were  faid  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  former  delegation ;  but  it  Ihould 
be  recolleifled,  that  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Commiflioners  was  only  to  examine 
and  report  fadls,  the  province  of  deci¬ 
ding  on  the  proper  meafures  to  be  pur- 
fued  being  Hill  referred  to  the  Houfe ; 
^nd  this  had  already  l:*-cn  exercifed 
on  the  former  report,  for  fomc  of  the 
meafures  recommended  therein  had 
been  carried  into  execution  ;  and 
fome  of  them,  particularly  that  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Treafurcr  ot  the  Navy, 
declined,  becaufe  the  Commiflioners 
of  the  Navy  reprefented  it  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Thefe  arguments,  which 
wc  have  very  curforily  given,  and 
many  others,  ins  Lordfiiip  urged  with 


great  ability,  and  profefled  his  abfo- 
lute  diflent  from  the  motion. 

AIR  WILLIAM  PITT  rofe,  and 
made  his  fecond  effay  in  parliatnen- 
tary  elocution,  in  reply  to  his  Lord- 
Ihip.  The  Houfe  received  him  with 
all  that  filent  attention  which  his  for¬ 
mer  difplay  of  abilities,  and  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  illuftrious  defeent* 
could  not  fall  to  command ;  a  piece 
of  refpeCt  which  was  foon  repaid  by 
eloquence  the  molt  perfiiafive  and 
perfect  of  any  perhaps  that  has  been 
heard  this  feflion. 

He  began  with  remarking,  that 
this  was  a  queftlon  in  which  not  only 
the  controul  of  public  expenditure, 
but  the  privileges,  the  duty,  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  Houfe  were  involved. 
He  conceived  the  propofed  ‘delega¬ 
tion  to  be  an  abfolute  furrendcr  of 
that  invaluable  right  with  w*lilqh  they 
were  inverted  by  their  conrtituents, 
and  for  the  proper  exercife  of  which 
they  were  ftriCtly  accountable.  The 
right  of  guarding  the  national  pro¬ 
perty,  he  looked  on  as  a  derefurtion 
of  what  conftituted  their  chief  confe- 
quence  in  the  Legiflature,  and  there¬ 
fore  Ihould  feel  himfelf  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  criminal,  if  he  did  not  openly 
oppofe  it.  The  noble  Lord  who 
fpoke  laft  was  fully  impreffed  wiih 
the  importance  of  this  Commiirion 
now  the  fubjeCt  of  debate  ;  he  admit¬ 
ted  its  proper  execution  to  be  clfen- 
tial  for  the  public  interell,  and  that 
the  falvation  of  the  ilate  depended 
upon  it ;  yet  lie  called  upon  the  con- 
rtitutional  guardians  of  the  people’s 
welfare,  to  commit  into  the  hands  of 
others,  a  trull  fo  unl|ieakably  confe- 
quential,  and  be  mere  fpeculators  of 
an  enquiry,  which  v/as  to  decide  upon 
the  fate  ol’lhtlr  country.  • 

It  was  true,  indeed,  his  Lordlhip 
had  obierved,  that  a  power  of  final 
deliberation  w'as  filil  rtferved  to  the 
Houfe  ;  that  they  had  a  power  llill 
to  reject  Inch  nieaUires  as  the  Com- 
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miffioners  in  their  report  might  fug¬ 
ged  ;  but.  how  humiliating,  how  mi- 
lerable  a  picture  of  parliamentary 
power  was  this ;  they  were  allowed 
an  adive  voice,  when  millions  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  were  to  be  fquandered,  yet 
only  retained  a  mere  negative,  when 
the  fubjeft  was  reformation.  They 
were  to  receive  a  report  from  their 
CommilTioners ;  and  if  a  Navy  Board, 
or  any  other  eftablilhment  under  Go¬ 
vernment,  fuggeiled  objedlions  to  the 
Treafury  againd  any  me^fure  propo- 
fed,  that  propofition  they  mud  in- 
ftantly  rejeft. 

His  Lorddiip  had  fird  contended, 
that  the  prefent  Commiflioners  were 
better  qualified  as  public  accountants 
than  members  of  that  Houfe,  becaufe 
more  experienced.  In  his  opinion, 
nothing  could  be  more  degrading  to 
parliament  than  this  idea;  for,  by  the 
nature  of  his  duty,  every  reprefeata- 
tivc  of  the  people  (hould  be  capable 
of  examining  how  their  money  was 
I  expended.  But  were  not  many  of 
r  them  in  fa<d  verfed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
public  accounts  ?  Surely  the  noble 
Eord  might  have  found  a  fufficient 
number  of  that  defeription  ! 

The  prefent  Commiflioners  were 
faid  to  be  experienced,  becaufe  they 
had  already  executed  fome  part  of 
their  bufinefs,  and  made  very  accu¬ 
rate  reports  ;  but  it  diould  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  enquiry  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  made  was  of  a  nature  quite 
different  from  that  on  which  they 
were  now  to  enter.  As  yet  they  had 
only  examined  into  receipts  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  other  inconfiderable 
branches  of  public  accounts,  which 
were  afliduoufly  recommended  to 
their  attention  by  the  Board  of  Trea 
fury  as  primary  objects,  when  the 
Cemmiflion  was  firft  inftituted ;  but 
thofe  greater  and  more  general  ob¬ 
jects  of  reformation,  for  which  a 
Commiflion  of  Accounts  was  firfl 
propofed,  had  not  been  touched  upon. 
In  every  future  branch  of  the  bufi¬ 
nefs,  therefore,  they  were  entire  no¬ 


vices,  except  one  article  of  the  firfl 
clafs  that  flill  remained  to  be  exami-  * 
ned ;  they  had  ftill  to  determine  how 
much  current  cafh  (hould  remain 
with  the  Payraafter-Gcneral ;  but 
there  was  time  enough  for  an  enqui¬ 
ry  of  that  kind  before  the  expiration 
of  the  former  adl,  and  another  report 
might  ftill  be  received  this  feflion. 

In  what  then,  as  to  the  grand  ob- 
jedls  of  reformation,  were  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  better  qualified  for  commif- 
fioners  than  members  of  the  Houfe  ? 
Not,  furely,  by  their  former  habit  of 
life !  No  one  refpedled  their  charac¬ 
ters  more  than  himfelf ;  but  what 
were  their  former  avocations  ?  One 
was  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  an  officer  of 
diftinguifhed  merit ;  but  military  and 
numerical  talents  were  not  necelTarily 
coni>  (fled  :  Another,  Mr  Pigot,  was 
young  in  a  profeflion  to  which  he 
could  not  be  thought  an  enemy,  but 
could  not  admit  that  it  qualified  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  a  cotnmiflion  of  this  kind  ; 
add  to  thefe,  there  were  Mafters  of 
Chancery ;  in  ftiort,  every  deferip¬ 
tion  of  men  were  thought  more  eli¬ 
gible  than  the  members  of  this 
Houfe,  whofe  peculiar  bufinefs  it  was 
to  underftand  public  accounts. 

Another  argument  uf:d  by  the  no¬ 
ble  Lord  was  this,  that  a  delay  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  in  the  initiation  of  this 
bufinefs,  it  would  be  again  retarde<^, 
by  changing  its  conductors ;  for  the 
delay  had  not  arifen  from  any  official 
negleCl  of  the  Treafury  ;  no,  that  w’as 
impoflible  ;  they  could  never  think  of 
obftruCting  an  enquiry  into  national 
expenditures.  But  here  his  former 
anfwer  would  apply  ;  the  future  fub- 
jeCl  of  enquiry  differing  effeniia  117 
from  the  paft,  if  preparation  w^as  ne- 
ceffary,  it  w^ould  be  equally  fo  to  the 
old  as  to  the  new  Commiflioners  ;  for 
the  former  would  of  courfe  deliver  over 
to  their  fucceffors  all  papers  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  undigefted  evidence  now  in 
their  pofleffion. 

The  motion  wzs  however  rejeClcd^^ 
ayes  4?,  coes  98. 


